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THERE USED TO BE A FRENCH 
FARM HERE. THEN THE WAR 
CAME. 
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THIS GERMAN TANK STARTED 
FOR PARIS BUT IT STOPPED AT 
THIS TRENCH. 





























THE FAMOUS CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS. IT WAS UNDER 
SHELL FIR! 7°R FOUR YEARS. 
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with the 
4 Threshermen 


Threshing rigs go one way ‘round 
one year, and the other the next, 
don't they? 

Then on the average the best you 
ever get is the middle of the sea- 
son, one year, last the next, or 
always in the middle. 


You're first every year withtheFour 
the Big Cylinder, 
the Man Behind the Gun, the Steel 
Winged Beater and the Beating 
Shakers. They send the last ker- 
nel to the wagon box and none to 
the straw pile. 
The farmer who owns a Nichols 
& Shepard farm size thresher is 
always first — first in the season 
and first in the quality and quan- 
tity of the grain saved. He starts 
threshing the day his grain is fit. 
Look into this book now, send for 
a copy today. It tells how the 
Four 1 -reshermen can work for 
you this year. 


NIGHOLS ¢ SHEPARD COMPANY 
Threshers 
BATTLE CREEK 





Tractors 


296 Marshall Street 
MICHIGAN 


How A Good Thresher 
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it SAVES the. FARMER'S THRESH BILL 











This Issue and the Next 


THE FOUR What war does to a coun- 
HORSEMEN try. Flood’s article on 











France is one of the best he has written 
m this travel series. It’s on the page 
opposite. 


TAXES AND The state law of Iowa re- 

INCOMES quires that asesssed valua- 
tions. for taxation consider the income 
producing power of the property. How 
does that work out with farm and city 
property? The editorial on page 5 tells 
of a comparison made in Polk county. 


PROTECTION Will farmers again vote 

FOR ALL for a high tariff on man- 
ufactured goods and accept defeat of an 
export corporation designed to make the 
tariff effective on farm prodnets of which 
a surplus sells abroad? Read the edit- 
orial on page 4. 


STEERS ON Making 
PASTURE on pasture means better 
gains In the article on page 6, Jay 
Whitson tells of some farmers who have 
worked out profitable plans for handling 
cattle in summer. 


steers comfortable 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ If you are a boy 

SECTION reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, are you going to the Lone Scout 
camp? ‘This is what Mr. John P. Wal- 
lace wants to know. Read his message on 
page 1 of the section. There is another 
good 4-H Girls’ page and the usual Lone 
Scout department. 


THRESHING' Threshing rings are ex- 
RING PLANS tremely popular in the 
corn belt, but many of them could be or- 
ganized more satisfactorily and bhookkeep- 
ing methods could be improved. The re- 
view of a new [linois bulletin on page 6 
will interest farmers who do their thresh- 
ing co-operatively. 


HOGS IN 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina already is mak- 
ing competition for our 
beef producers. Will she also cut in on 
our hog business? The editorial on page 
4 discusses the question. 


MORE ABOUT We have been saying a 

TAXATION lot about country and 
city taxes lately, and have been pleased 
at the response. <A good deputation of 
farmers is going to be present at the 
meeting of the executive council, July 13. 
All that the farmers want on this issue is 
a square deal, and getting a square deal 
depends very largely on getting hold of 
the facts. Very few people in Iowa, either 
in town or country, want to evade their 
just share of taxes. The problem is to dig 
out the facts and show what the just 
share is. 


THE NEXT In the next issue, we will 

ISSUE present more of these facts 
that bear on the tax question. This will 
show for every county in the state, the 
retative amount of taxes paid by coun- 
try and city people. It. will also show 
that unless the average farmer is several 
times as rich as the average city dweller, 
a theory that seems doubtful, the farmer 
is paying more than his share. 


ANOTHER TORNADO Iowa has been 

STORY making records on 
storms this year. An article next week 
will tell about the storms in northeastern 
Iowa. The result of the auto trip contest 
will also be announced and the winning 
letters printed. 
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TRY OUT OUR 
ELEVATORS 
FREE! % 


A free dem- 
onstration on 
our 
farm, 
positively con- 
vince you that 
our All Steel 
Portabie and 
Inside Chain- 
less Bucket 
Type elevators 
Aar@ the most 
Durable, Eco- 
nomical and 
Efficient. 
A triple guarantee is furnished, backed 
by the oldest manufacturers of farm 
elevators. Thousands of satisfied us- 
ers know these statements to be facts. 
You can too. Just a postal card or let- 
ter will bring you full information 
about our products. 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
104 McMunn St., Bloomington, II. 
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Who Know 


The owners of blue ribbon cows feed Corn Gluten 
Feed when they make a record-breaking test— 
because it produces the largest yield of milk'and 
butter fat. 


Successful beef cattle feeders prefer Corn Gluten 
Feed as the protein ingredient in their rations. They use 
it for both pasture and dry lot feeding, and as a substi- 
tute for corn—always with big results. 

Successful hog feeders have fed thousands of tons of Corn 
Gluten Feed with shelled corn, tanRage shorts, oi! meal. 
Jt always pays. 

They know that Corn Gluten Feed will give them the 
Jargest gains at the lowest cost and they are never dis- 
appointed. It will pay you to follow their example. 


Whether you are mixing your own ration or buying it in 
a bag, be sure it contains Com Gluten Feed. 


The mixed feed manufacturer who us@és Corn Gluten Feed 
as an ingredient is your friend. It will pay you to buy 
his feed. 

We have 


ture."" 


ished a new booklet—“Feeding on Pas 
rite us for a free copy. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Hil. 










































Veterinary skill 
learning and co 
in the care and 


The Veterinarian is unquestionably the 
best authority on Hog Cholera Serum and its use. 


Ask your- 


Veterinarian! 


is based upon sound 
ntinuous daily practice 
treatment of livestock. 





LIBERTY CLEAR SERUM 


He will tell you why Liberty Clear Serum is always dependable— 
why it always produces best results—why a case of lameness has — 
never been known as a result of the use of Liberty Clear Serum. — 
Hog Cholera is preventable but it cannot be cured. 

your pigs at weaning time with Liberty Clear Serum an 


they will be safe from Cholera for life. 


an 
“Where every department head is a graduate Veterinarian 


Liberty Laboratories 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 





Ask him about 


Immunize 



















avoid painting or upkeep. 


barns, hog houses 
bulldings. 











BUILD FOR A LIFETIME 


Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal material for all 
1d) jeh—full range of 

is me more and you 

Write for booklet of residences, 


BEDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Bex 8, Redfield, LOwa 





(> Reorieco TexTive ~) | [Get This FREE Crib Bool] | 
, a 8 5 2 Before You Build 
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IOWA CONCRETE CRIB & SILC 
2402 8. 7th St. 
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> Rheims! We found it simply a wreck of a 
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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


France—What War Means to the Land and Its Farmers 


Switzerland into that land of war and 

romance that we had waited so long to 
see, it seemed to us that England had been a 
delight, Holland and Denmark were wonder- 
ful, Germany was most impressive, and Switz- 
erland beautiful, but—well, this was France! 
This was to be the main act after all. The or- 
ehestra had been wonderful, the comedy a real 
one, and the lobbies and the theater itself mag- 
nificent, but the curtain was just now ringing 
up on the main act at last, and the name of the 
show was “‘France.’’ To some it is a comedy, 
a society drama, a fashion show, or a great art 
exhibit, but to many, both Americans and the 
French themselves within recent years, it is a 


N S OUR party crossed the border from 


tragedy, a powerfully dramatic tragedy, in 


which many of the principal actors were killed 
before the last act. 


The Battlefield of the World War 


As for myself, I had thought of France as 
the battlefield of the recent war, and that is 
what it meant for the most of our pagxty, none 
of whom had ever been in the country before. 


- Altho I had been in the service during the war, 


I had never been sent across to the other side. 

We caught our first glimpse of the battlefield 
area just below Chaumont, and from there to 
Rheims the outlook from the windows of our 
little ‘‘chemin de fer’’ grew steadily worse. The 
‘first signs were only an occasional old trench 
almost leveled and apparently glad to hide its 
hideous war head under the fields of wheat and 
grass that covered it, and once in a while a 
ruined house stood as a much more appealing 
monument to war and what it really means 
than is any bronze statue of a conquering hero 
on a great war horse towering over a public 
square. These shattered houses, ruined towns, 
and countless little cemeteries are the real mon- 
uments to war itself. The pompous statues are 
monuments to the vanities of those who bring 
iton and glory in its ravage, monuments which 
the people themselves erect to their own fool- 
hardiness in supporting it. Paris is full of mon- 
uments to the heroes of her many glorious wars, 
but the devastated areas are the real monu- 
ments to the institutions of war which made 
“heroes’’ of some of her sons, and ‘corpses of 
many others, widows of her women and orphans 
of her children, 


Whole Villages That Were Brand-New 


Farther north, our train passed thru whole 
villages as new aS my own pioneer town near 
where I homesteaded in Wyoming, and where 
every shack has been built since 1918. Without 
even a whistle, our train passed an old, weed- 
covered sonte depot platform that must once 
have served a fair-sized town, judging from the 
remains of the station platform and train sheds. 
Another little town, brand-new, is struggling 
to erect itself nearby and the old town doesn’t 
even get a whistle from the engineer any more. 

€ saw an occasional wheat field mottled con- 
tinuously with spots of sparse, short grain, ex- 
posing a top soil of white limestone thrown up 

ve the original fertile soil by a shell or 
trench and cutting down the yield by just that 


- Much. Wooded areas of forty or eighty acres 
"are now only a tangled mass of underbrush 
), With a few shattered trunks still standing. 

| _ All of this was by way of prelude to the 
» dramatic tragedy, France, and the first act 


was laid in Rheims. 


- 


By Francis A. Flood 


great town as our train rolled in toward the 
station. We were told that 15,000 of the 18,000 
houses in the town had been partly destroyed 
during the four years of the war. The German 
army had occupied the town for eleven days in 
1914, and then after Joffre drove them out, 
they had occupied a captured French fort just 
a few miles out and thruout the remainder of 
the war had kept up a continuous shell fire 
whenever they were so inspired. 

To me, the name Rheims had simply meant 
the home of the great cathedral of that same 
name, perhaps the most beautiful and most 
famous of all those ancient architectural mas- 
terpieces of centuries agone which we dare not 
attempt to duplicate today. When Columbus 

















Interior View of Rheims Cathedral, Showing 
Reconstruction Work 


discovered America, the cathedral, even then, 
was older than any building we have in the 
middle-west today, and by the time of our Rev- 
olutionary war it was already 500 years old, 
a magnificent monument to the patience and 
artistry of those medieval builders. Men had 
spent their entire lifetimes hand carving single 
seats or those graceful stone pillars, and then 
had passed on, leaving their matchless work- 
manship behind, and this matchless workman- 
ship had stood in their memory as one of the 
architectural marvels of modern times. Then 
eame the German army—and now much of it 
is gone. An American philanthropist recently 
gave a round million dollars, which is enough 
only partly to repair the roof, so great was the 
damage done to this beautiful church. 


Our host in Rheims was a real French gen- 
tleman, and one of the city’s most prominent 
business men, He had been born in Rheims and 
had lived there all his life, even during the 
four years of bombardment. In 1914, when the 
city was occupied, he and the mayor had been 
held as hostages, and he himself had been com- 
pelled to prepare a list of 100 names of French 
residents of Rheims representing various class- 


es of wealth and occupation and to post this 


black-list about town with a proclamation de- 


claring that for certain offenses that might be. 


committed against the German army by anyone 
in Rheims, one or two or more people whose 
names appeared on the list would be hanged. 
He had been given no published directory from 
which to copy this list, and consequently had to 
write down the names of those of his owm ae 
quaintance in order to complete the list, 


Forced to Put His Own Parents Out 


Compelled to act as interpreter, he had beem 
forced to order his own father and mother out 
of their home into the wreckage of the street 
in order that the invaders could occupy their 
house. It is little wonder that, living for four 
years amid this constant bombardment of the 
eity of his birth, would produce within his 
heart the bitterest hatred for all things Ger- 
man, whatever they might be. I do not eriticize 
the Germans, for if the French or even our own 
army, had been the invaders, conditions prob- 
ably would have been just about the same, and 
the hatred would have developed just as much, 

All the people with whom we talked seemed 
to feel the same hatred—and we ecouldn’t blame 
them. Hate is simply one of the natural by- 
products of war, which it can not thrive with- 
out. Of course, the Germans feel the same way 
toward the French, and [T don’t blame them, 
either. 

As an individual it makes little difference 
whether we happen to live on the east or west 
side of a national boundary line; if war comes 
we naturally hate and fight those on the other 
side in either ease. All is fair in love and war 
—even hatred. 

Our hosts took us over the battlefield of Cha- 
teau Thierry, that old town and bridge made 
famous by our own soldiers who would not turn 
back—and then we visited the American ceme- 
tery—one of the results of that battle. 


‘‘That Others Might Have a Song’’ 


There seem to be no other results, except that 
the town is badly torn up; no one seems to be 
any better off on account of having had that 
battle except the souvenir sellers, the hotel 
keepers and the tourists’ guides. It has helped 
them and it has made the town famous. Blind 
old Homer, hundreds of years before Christ, 
wrote : ‘‘For this the gods decreed ; they spum 
the thread of death for some that others im the 
time to come might have a song.’’ Towns were 


-ruined, the war was fought, and all that came 


of it was ‘‘that others might have a song,’’ and 
in many cases not even a song—only a tour- 
ist’s guide book! Acres and acres of white 
crosses spread away on either side of the tall 
flag pole with Old Glory waving from the top, 
and in one corner of the cemetery each white 
cross bears this inscription: ‘‘Unknown U. §. 
Soldier.’’ 


Everywhere one sees these evidences of the =m 


war. In the midst of a ripening vineyard we 


saw a great, towering statue of an American | 
doughboy ‘‘carrying (Concluded on.page 11) | 
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PROTECTION FOR ALL—OR NONE 














comment from an advocate of old-fashioned 
protectionism, we gather that New England re- 
publicans are becoming aware that the present 
tariff is not being regarded with whole-hearted 
approval out in the farming west. We are 
glad that this fact is getting home. It might 
as well be realized now as later in all quarters 
that the debate over the McNary-Haugen bill 
educated the farmers pretty thoroly on the tar- 
iff question. They are now prepared to de- 
mand, either that the tariff be made effective 
on farm products, or that we turn to drastic 
tariff reductions. More for what we sell, or 
less for what we buy! Protection for all or 
none! These are the war-cries of the move- 
ment. 

This will sound like heresy of an astounding 
sort in some eastern ears. It will not be more 
pleasant because it has an echo from a differ- 
ent quarter nearer at home. Some of the main- 
stays of the tariff in former years, big bankers 
and specialists in foreign trade, are beginning 
to look favorably on lower tariff rates; some of 
them are even talking about free trade. 

The tariff situation comes to this. When 
the question next comes up, there will be an 
attack on it from three directions, The old 
**tariff for revenue only’’ democrats will make 
the traditional effort to lower rates; the inter- 
mational bankers and their friends, who want 
debtor nations enabled to pay debts in goods, 
will join; and the farm west, unless the prin- 
ciple of protection is applied to its products, 
“may add its strength to the offensive. 

It is true enough that the aims of the inter- 
ational bankers and of the farmers are en- 
tirely different. Farmers, like the high tariff 
men, like to think of the United States as a 
‘gelf-sufficing nation. 
favor a policy that will send American money 
abroad and keep us embroiled in international 
' @Quarrels to protect it. Yet they may be driven 
to such an alliance. 

Probably the best results would come if the 
bloe in the next congress would maintain 
its neutrality in the early stages of the fight. 
bloc, if it holds together, can exercise the 
ce of power. It can show the protection- 
ists that protection must be extended to the 
farm thru the McNary-Haugen bill before any 
farm votes will be cast to maintain a high 
tariff. It can show the banking group that 
‘legislation establishing a stable price level 70 
per cent above pre war must be put thru before 
my farm votes are cast for a low tariff. 
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ROM items in eastern papers and a pained 


They do not want to — 








George Peek stated the policy for the farmers 
to follow when he said: ‘‘Let’s all sit at the 
table together, with a seat for the farmer; or 
let’s kick the legs out from under the table and 
all sit on the ground.’’ Equality for agricul- 
ture is the issue. Equality, with protection for 
all, or equality, with protection for none. But 
no more elevated seats. for certain types of in- 
dustry and a sod seat for the farmer. 





HOG BREEDING IN ARGENTINA 


E HAVE just received a copy of the Ar- 

gentine paper which caters to the pure- 
bred hog breeders. It is printed on the highest 
grade of paper with excellent illustrations, In- 
cidentally, it should be noted that these illus- 
trations indicate that the purebred hogs in 
Argentina are fully as good as the best in the 
United States. 

On the back page of this Argentine hog 
paper is an advertisement of one of the big 
American packers, telling Argentine hog rais- 
ers that the British market demands long-sided 
hogs with a good ham. One of the leading 
articles in the paper deals with the breeding 
methods used by the Danes in capturing the 
British export market. Statistics are given in- 
dicating the growth in Danish pork exports 
from 1880 onward. 

Today, Argentina grows only about one-third 
as many hogs as Iowa and two-thirds as much 
corn. It is possible for her, however, to produce 
practically as much corn as the entire corn belt 
and two or three times as many hogs as Iowa. 
Some of our leading ranchmen co-operating 
with the big packers are starting on this prob- 
lem in a comprehensive way. The objective is 
the British market, which, because of the water 
transportation, they can reach more economic- 
ally than American hog farmers. The big Ar- 
gentine ranch owners are unusually efficient in 
a genuinely American way. If they put the 
same intelligence into the hog business that 
they have put into cattle, the probabilities are 
that twenty years from now Argentine pork 
will be the leading factor in the world’s pork 
trade. Unless we change our methods very 
radically, we anticipate that within ten years 
the leading Argentine breeders of Duroes and 
Polands will have better breeding stock for 
supplying the British market than the best in 
the United States. 

It is interesting to note that in April the big 
packers of Buenos Aires quoted as top for hogs 
78 centavos per kilo, which would seem to 
mean about $15 a hundred. This unusually 
good price would indicate the transportation 
advantage enjoyed by the Argentine hog men. 
There is a chance that some day our own At- 
lantic seaboard will demand the opportunity 
of buying Argentine pork products instead of 
pork from our own corn belt. 





WHAT AMERICA MEANS 


HE next generation ought to have a more 

vivid picture of American history as a liv- 
ing thing than any of us who were raised on 
histories that could tell their stories only in 
type. We hope that school children today are 
supplementing their histories on the Revolution 
with a sight of Griffith’s ‘‘ America,’’ the most 
notable historical film so far produced that 
deals with American history. 

Hampered tho it is by the assumption that 
all British agents and soldiers were sons of 
Satan and all Americans children of light, this 
moving picture is still the most effective piece 
of work that has been done in the historical 
field. The ride of Paul Revere and the battle 
of Lexington, to go no further, ought to make 
any American realize that the rights he prizes 
were bought with a price, and that price was 
the blood and the suffering of brave men. 

‘““The Covered Wagon’’ puts inte dramatic 
form the most important factor in American 


' drama, who is to blame? 


history, the influence of the frontier. Prob. 
ably very few will read the numerous and ex. 
cellent books on the influence of the frontigg: 
on American civilization, but millions have seen. 
the picture, Even to those who have the his 
torical theories clear in their minds, the pig. 
ture is likely to bring a surge of the blood that 
will make that knowledge forever a part of th 
heart as well as of the mind. J 

It is said, and well said, that the moving ries 
ture brings trash to the multitude. Perhaps in 
the end it is the fault of the multitude. There 
are excellent pictures available. If folks know 
of these pictures, and still accept willingly 
miles and miles of reels of half-witted melo 










































For ourselves, we have the selfish hope that 
every good picture dealing with American his. 
tory will make all sorts of money for its pro 
ducers. We want to see more of them, and the 
way to get more is to make profitable the oneg 
we have. We should like to see Mary Jonas 
ston’s stories of the Civil war in the moving 
pictures ; we should like to see dramas dealing 
with the westward expansion over the Alle. 
ghenies; we should like to see pictures of the 
flat-boats on the early’ Ohio, of the fight at” 
Fallen Timbers, of John Brown in Kansas, and 
a thousand more. And some day, if folks come 
out to films like ‘‘ America’’ and ‘‘The Covered 
Wagon’”’ and stay home when ‘‘Did She Slip— @ 
or Was She Pushed?—A Drama of Sex and | 
Society,’’ is announced, we may get our wish, 









































































COMBINING PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING 


N OUTSTANDING merit of the Danish co ” 
operative system is the close hook-up be 
tween the marketing and production of farm 
products. In like manner, the outstanding — 
weakness of our American system is the almost 
complete separation of production and mat | 
keting. 
American packers have made no effective — 
effort to induce our hog men to raise the kind 
of hogs which the consumers most desire exe @ 
cept by varying the price according to grade, 
and this has been done in only the roughest 
kind of a way. In the Danish ‘‘eo-op’’ plants, © 
however, payment is made to the farmer on the 
basis of the quality of the slaughtered carcass, © 
Danish hog farmers feel almost immediately ~ 
responsible to the British consumer. It is be @ 
cause they have felt this so strongly that they — 
have made such a remarkable advance in theif ” 
hog breeding methods until today the spectator © 
watching hog receipts at a Danish packing 
plant marvels at the uniformity of type. It is” 
a type which is uniformly effective in getting ~ 
the high dollar out of the British consumer / 
and at. the same time it is the most efficient — 
type in making the most possible gain out of” 
the smallest possible amount of food. ; 
Part of the trouble in the United States is 
due to the inefficient teaching at our agricul” 
tural colleges. These colleges have had courses - 
in agricultural economies and even in market — 
ing ; also they have specialized on teaching the 7 
production of farm products. The lamentable” 
weakness has been that no bridge has beet” 
provided between the two courses of study. 4” 
specialist in hog marketing who really knows : 
what he is about soon discovers that certail | 
changes in methods of producing hogs can 0 = 
made which will help the farmer greatly i 
getting more money and in giving the com ~ 
sumer greater satisfaction. Unfortunately, # ~ 
our agricultural colleges, marketing is market 
ing and production is production, and it seems ~ 
to have been arranged that the two shall nevet | 
meet. There are scores of production professors F 
at our colleges who are teaching their “stuff” 
as they learned it from other production pre — 
fessors, modifying it only as changes in scietr” 
tifie research make sass changes in | aad 
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' and 40 to 60 cents an acre into the county. 


4 Count in fixing property values for taxation 
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They do not realize that changes in 


even more profoundly than 
changes in the scientific world. On the other 


_ hand, teachers.in marketing aré often ignorant 


about the science of production. The two 


- should go hand in hand and should be continu- 


ally influencing each other. 

Our corn belt farmers are slowly but surely 
feeling their way toward an effective hooking 
up of production and marketing. They are 


_ going to ask that our agricultural colleges and 


agricultural extension agencies relate produc- 


' tion and marketing to each other and to a sat- 


isfactory agricultural civilization. The co-op- 


| eratives will take an increasing interest in pro- 
| duction problems and will want the experiment 
_ stations to do an inereasing amount of work 


for them. 

For two years, the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at Ames has had under consideration 
starting a register of merit for brood sows after 
the style of the Danish system. The thing has 


continually been put off, however, because the 


Ames people have been claiming the state was 
not giving them enough money. Actually, 
however, the postponement has been because 
there has not been cither at Ames or among the 
farmers of Iowa, sufficient interest in the fun- 
damental problems of hog production as re- 
lated to hog marketing. Because of the fact 
that we send the bulk of our hogs to big pack- 
ers and are not directly responsible to the con- 
sumer, our hog men have failed to make any 
real progress in recent years except that due 
to the nutritional experiments of such men as 
Evvard and the sanitational and disease work 
of a few veterinarians. In the main, we are 
far behind the Danes in our approach to the 
big problem. In a few years more, we may 
even be behind the Argentines. 





INCOME AND STATE TAXES OF FARM 
AND TOWN PROPERTY 

AXES on city property in lowa are very 

high, but only about one sixteenth of them 

goes to support the state and about one-fifth 

to support the county. Generally speaking, 

tity property in Iowa, in spite of the very high 


' tax rate, pays far less into the state and county 


treasuries than farm property of corresponding 
value or corresponding income producing 
power. 

A Des Moines real estate man, whose sympa- 
thies are altogether with the city, recently com- 
piled for us taxes and incomes on representa- 
tive Des Moines residence properties. In the 
case of houses, the taxes were about 17 per cent 
of the rent. Of this 17 per cent, however, only 
about 1.2 per cent went to the state and 3.5 per 
tent to the county. In the case of apartment 
houses it was found that after heat, light, jani- 
tor service and other expenses were deducted, 
that of the net income only about nine-tenths 
of one per cent was paid to the state and about 
3 per cent to the county. 

The average rental of Iowa farm property, 
according to government reports, is $7.38 this 
This is land which 
is paying about 21 cents an acre into the state 
Of 
lowa farm pays 


i$ gross income, property 


about 2.8 per cent into the state and about 7 
' per cent into the county. 
_ taxation purposes, it seems that Iowa farm land 
_ 8 valued two or three times as high as it should 


For county and state 


be, or else Iowa town property is valued at less 


_ than one-half of what it should be. 


Under the new Iowa law and under the con- 
current resolution of the last Iowa legislature, 
the state executives council, at its meeting the 


_ £eeond Monday i in July, is specificall,- directed 


to take the income producing power into ac- 








purposes, We trust that the executive council 
will look into this matter in some detail in an 
endeavor to determine what percentage of the 
income from Iowa farm land goes into the state 
treasury and also what percentage of the in- 
come of Iowa town property goes into the state 
treasury. Today business in Iowa towns is 
probably more depressed than at any time in 
years, but at that we venture to say that any 
comprehensive survey of town and farm indus- 
try will prove that farmers are devoting a much 
higher percentage of the gross and net incomes 
of their property toward supporting the state 
government than is the ease with the incomes 
of city properties. At any rate, the investiga- 
tions which we have made indicate quite clearly 
that this is the case. 





ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
NE of the most prominent figures in con- 
temporary American politics passed from 
Robert M. LaFollette, 
senior senator from Wisconsin, 


the seene last week. 
was a man of 
power. Many distrusted him, many hated him, 


but no one dared ignore him. He was the idol 


of his state, and of numerous groups of farm- 
ers and laborers over the United States. Altho 
the third party was snowed under in the elee- 
tion in November, the millions of votes cast for 
LaFollette showed that he had perhaps the 
strongest personal political following of any 
man of the day. 

He had the admiration of many farmers, 
even of many farmers who never voted for him. 
He did not gain this tribute because he labored 
particularly for farm legislation. Farm legis- 
lation was not his field. He was always more 
of a labor leader and he found his support 
among laboring men. But he did win farm ad- 
miration because he was one of the first to sug- 
gest a long line of reforms, now law, and be- 
cause he had the courage to stick to his prin- 
ciples regardless of whether they seemed about 
to lead him into defeat or into victory. 

His strength, the undeviating loyalty to a 
given program, was also his weakness, of 
course. He was not able to compromise, when 
compromise might have furthered the cause. 
He was not able to work easily with other men. 
He was a born rebel, destined to batter against 
successive barricades all his life and to die de- 
fiantly in the last assault. Yet perhaps we 
need men of his type. 
serve the whims of the time and change colors 
after every battle. LaFolletté was never of 
that sort. , It must have called out a grim smile 
from him to see how many of his followers 
flocked to him after a victory and shrank away 
after a defeat. . ; 

We shall know better how to estimate him 
twenty years from now. Today we can only 
say that America has lost a man of high cour- 
age, entire honesty, and fine loyalty to the 
principles he believed to be true. 





A FARMING FAMILY 
W ALTER B. PEDEN, an Indiana farmer, 


writes: ‘‘For more than two hundred 
years my forefathers have been American farm- 
ers. My great-grandfather was born on a farm 
in Washington county, Pennsylvania, in 1754. 
One hundred and nine years ago, my great- 
grandfather made government entry on the In- 
diana land where I am now farming. Farming 
has its ups and downs, but I still believe with 
Washington that farming is the greatest occu- 
pation of man. After several years’ trial, I 
have reached the conclusion that Wallaces’ 
Farmer is the best dirt farm paper published.’’ 
The building up of a farmer tradition is a 
splendid thing. We like to see the same family 
farming the same land generation after gen- 
eration. But above everything else, we want 
to see them doing this not because they are too 


We have too many who . 


stupid or lazy to get away from the farm, but 


because they feel that by living on the land 


they can lead a more satisfactory life than in — 


any other way. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


The first ten years I was with Waliaces’ 
Farmer, I took very few vacations, and those 
which I did take were not enjoyable, because I 
chafed under them, thinking the time was Wast- 
ed. Today I am a thoro convert to the vacation 
idea, or perhaps I should say to the mountains 
of Colorado. : 

Every year, in June, when the farmers are 
so busy with corn plowing that they have no 
time to write many letters or read much in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, I hope to have the chance to 
slip away to Colorado. The old Spanish gentle- 
man who hoped to renew his youth in Florida 
went to the wrong place; he should have come 
to the pine woods on the east side of a Cole- 
rado mountain. Many a time I have seen my 
mother come to this place near Green Mountain 
falls, tired and worn with the demands of eity 
existence—and within a week she would grow 
ten vears younger, while all the time she would 
be cooking and washing dishes and keeping 
house in a most strenuous kind of way. Moun- 
tain air, pine tree odors, hot sunshine and cool 
shade, have in them a magic healing which ean 
not be imagined from a distance. 

When we were coming out, an old gentleman 
got on at Colby, Kansas. Most of: the other 
travelers were from eastern points and were 
not particularly interested in carrying on @ 
conversation with a stranger, but this old gen- 
tleman was telling me his life history before 
we had gone twenty miles. He had farmed all 
his life on a good corn farm in western Ohio, 
but in 1902 the Union Pacifie offered some 
land for sale in northern Kansas, and he bought 
several sections in Thomas county, at $3.50 an 
acre. He continued farming in Ohio until 
about five years ago, at which time he got a 
chance to sell his land at better than $200. In 
Ohio he had made his money by buying wethers 
in the fall at a weight of around 110 pounds 
and feeding during the winter, corn and alfalfa 
hay, until they weighed 155 pounds. He would 
shear them in April and send them to market 
in early May at a weight of around 150 pounds. 
When he sold his Ohio farm, he moved out to 
his farm in northwestern Kansas and went into 
the cattle business. He has plenty of pasture 
land which will carry seventy or eighty steers 
to the section for the season, and for rough 
feed he raises alfalfa and Sudan grass. 
buys his steers during the summer, roughs them 
thru the winter and sells half fat in April or 
May. Sometimes he sells them grass fat in 
November. | 

When I was talking to him in June, he was 
going into the Denver stoeckyards to buy year- 
lings weighing around 550 pounds. He said 
they would be fearfully thin, because of the 
drouth in the mountain states. Nevertheless, 
he feared that he would have to pay $37 a head 
for them instead of $32, as was the case last 
year. Probably he would get Herefords, altho 
he had handled a few Shorthorns. He could 
erow wheat on his land, but he feels it is’a 
gamble. His neighbors are all crazy about 
wheat, 
mistake in breaking up so much of the pasture 
land. Some of them are also growing more corn 
because they had good weather last year. 

After riding all day across the plains of Kan- 
sas and Colorado, we got off dusty and hot 
Colorado Springs. Another hour, and we had 
risen half a mile in altitude and were under 
the shade of the pines. The wind is blowing 
up Ute Pass as I write, stirring the pine limbs 
and making me feel decidedly chilly. Guess it 
is time to go out in the sunshine and chop up 
some wood and get out of breath. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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“HOME COMFORTS FOR SUMMER BOARDERS” 


Steers on Pasture Show Appreciation of Shade and Fly Protection by Better Gains 


appeals to steers on feed as well as to 

city folks who are looking for a desir- 
able vacation location,’’ remarked Henry 
Preuss, western Iowa feeder, who has made a 
good record for rapid gains and finish in his 
eattle feeding operations. 

**When I see how some men who pretend to 
be cattle feeders waste feed and time by neg- 
lecting some of those little items that make for 
the comfort of the steers, and along with com- 
fort, efficient gains and rapid finish, I don’t 
wonder that they have ‘poor luck’ with feed- 
ing,’’ Mr. Preuss continued. ‘‘I have a friend 
that summer feeds steers every year, that has 
no shade in his pasture but three old willow 
‘snags of trees’ and nothing in the feed lot in 
the way of protection from the sun or flies. He 
does well to keep six or eight inches of stale, 
dirty water in a sun-scorched tank that is lucky 
to get the dirt, slime and filth cleaned out of it 
once a year, and then wonders why his gains are 
never as good as those of his closest neighbor. 


Provides Plenty of Clean, Cool Water 
“(This man always has a plentiful supply 
of clean, cool water for his stock, by the use of a 
stock waterer which is cleaned out 


SH oo comforts for summer boarders 


Bp Jay Whitson 


Not utter lack of shade but rather only scat- 
tering trees that do not do a very effective job 
of protection from sun and of little aid in 
fighting flies, is the condition found in most 
pastures and summer feed lots. Shade sheds 
would be a good investment in many pastures 
where cattle are fattened, some having what 
we often think of as good shade. Curtains of 
burlap around the sides to within three or four 
feet of the ground, to darken the shed and help 
drive the flies off the steers’ back as they pass 
into the shelter, make such a shelter much more 
valuable. 

‘“We made a shed large enough for forty 
steers with a day’s work for three men,’’ said 
P. J. Hansen, of Harrison gounty. ‘‘We used 
twenty-four maple poles 10 to 12 feet long for 
posts, a log of lighter stuff which we wired to 
the poles for a framework about 8 feet from 
the ground. Over this framework we spread 
and fastened a layer of wornout woven wire. 
Then we put on a big load of rotten hay and 
held it down with some more wornout wire. We 
have used this ugly-looking old shelter three 
years. Had to add a little straw or hay each 


year, and this year will have to replace a few, { 
of the poles, But it is really the most usefy) 
and valuable building on the place during the 
summer. The last two years we have used cure” 
tains around the outside, that have been a good 
use for gunny sacks and added to the shed’ 

effectiveness in protection from flies.’ 

On a majority of farms where cattle are fg 

tened during the summer, there is as a part of 
the feed-lot equipment some sort of a shed op 


- barn that ean be made into a retreat from the 


flies by the use of burlap curtains. These ¢ 


tains will be a good investment. 


Recommends Shed for Summer Feeding 


M. G. Martin, northern Missouri baby beef. 
producer, said, in discussing summer feeding; — 

‘When I built the barn on the feed lot, F 
wanted a place for hay storage and winter prow 
tection without great cost, so I built a pole 
barn, with the hay storage space to the ground, 
and a shed on the west and north sides for the 
use of the cattle. It is good for winter, but 
almost ideal for summer feeding, since we pul 
feeders containing the corn in the shed also,” 
We hang a curtain of old oil meal and tankage 
sacks across the open ends of this L-shaped 
shed to within three and one-half” 





at least once weekly ; plenty of shade 
in his pasture, and a cool, dark shed 
in connection with the barn in the 
feed lot, where the steers can re- 
treat in the heat of the day and be 
reasonably free from flies.’’ 

The difference between making 
the steers on feed comfortable and 
neglecting these things during the 
summer, ordinarily requires neither 
a large outlay of time nor money, 
but may make a decided difference 
in gains and profits. 

Generally men who summer feed 
cattle have shade in the pasture or 
in the feed lot. If, however, there 
are no trees in the yard or pasture, 
a shade shed made of posts, old wire 
and hay or straw should surely be 
provided. Such returns a_ real 
profit, not only in comfort, but in 
the amount of feed saved and gains 
increased. 


feet of the ground, and the steers. 
never leave the shed except for wa 
ter for six or eight hours during the” 
heat of the day in the months of” 
July and August, We. have never” 
failed of getting good gains on our | 
baby beef since we built the barn | 
and allowed the steers to go and? 
return from the blue grass as they 
pleased. ; 

Clean, cool water certainly aids” 
in making steers on feed comfort? 
able. Jf they drink from a stream” 
or spring in the pasture, all too 
often their own tramping and hog” 
usage make the watering place a- 
mire and the water muddy and dif. 
ficult to reach. The expense of7 
piping running water into a tank” 
which gives ever cool, clean water 
is gener rally not great ‘and this usue} 
ally should be done if cattle are” 
watered (Concluded on page 11) 














RUNNING A SUCCESSFUL THRESHING RING 


Illinois Bulletin Tells of Best Methods of Organizing and Running Threshing “Co-ops” 


is thinking about organizing one, ought 

to send for Hlinois Bulletin No. 267. 
Write to the experiment station at Urbana, 
Tilinois. The Illinois folks have been making 
extensive surveys of threshing in Franklin and 
Hancock counties, Illinois. Their findings are 
worth careful study. 

One thing they found was that the elimina- 
tion of field pitchers and the use of basket 
racks saved 28 per cent of man labor, altho it 
© Fequired 14 per cent more horse labor. That’s 
~ worth keeping in mind in planning this year’s 
threshing. 


Labor Required to Thresh 100 Bushels 


How much labor does it take to thresh out 
~ 100 bushels of grain? In central Illinois, about 
' 11 hours of man labor are required to thresh 

~ 100 bushels of oats, and 20 hours to thresh 100 
bushels of wheat. The comparable figures for 
“horse labor are 12 and 26. In Franklin county 
the rate runs higher. 

There is a big difference in costs of thresh- 
ing per bushel on different farms and with 
different rigs. What makes that difference? 
The big item is keeping the machine going 
‘steadily. Carelessness in keeping parts adjust- 
‘ed and repaired results in frequent breakdowns 
‘and is the most important factor in running 


A NYONE who is in a threshing ring or who 


up costs. Another factor that results in high- 
er costs is the failure of the management to ad- 
just the size of the erew to the job. 

The point in threshing ring management 
about which Wallaces’ Farmer gets the most 
inquiries is settling up at the end of tlie sea- 
son. Some rings don’t try to figure out and 
settle for differences in labor supplied. One 
ring in Illinois was found in which one member 
received 256 hours more man labor than he 


Threshing Ring Settlement Based on Number 
of Bushels Threshed 





| 


| 


Bushels ‘icockod | 


= above the aver- 
Bushels threshed 
below the aver- 
Dr. at $2.88 per 


Bushels threshed 
100 bushels 


Member 
| Cr. at $2.88 per 
‘ee bushels 


| 
| 
| 


1,476 | 

2,121 | 

741 | 
4,413 

1,536 | 

| 

Wa 


fhe 
_ 
a 
co 
— 


bo et to es st -s| Men furnished ~ 


2,020 
1,700 


15.78 
2 25.00 
1,400 | 2 5 33.61 


Total ....| 15,407 | 12 | 3,126 | 3 $90.04 | $90.03 


*Average number of bushels per man, 1,284. 
































furnished. Another furnished 140 more hours 
than he received. Yet there was no settlement. | 

Settlement can be made on the bushel basis, | 
the hour basis or the acre basis. The acre basi 
is easy on the man with high crop yields, but; 
it is hard on the man with low yields. 
time basis works a hardship where bad weathet 
or breakdown makes a delay at one farm. ' 
bushel basis may favor the man who has a Id 
of weeds in his grain or who sets the machine 
an inconvenient spot. On the whole, tho, © ne 
bushel or the time basis is probably more § 
isfactory than the acre plan. 


Settlement on the Bushel Basis 


The table shows the method of figuring 8¢@ 
tlement on the bushel basis. The labor cost pe 
bushel has been estimated at 2.88 cents. ‘THe 
average number of bushels threshed per 
is 1,284. Farmer A furnished one man fof 
the threshing, but he got 1,476 bushels of lis 
own grain threshed. Therefore, he owes 
ring for the balance. 

The methods of settlement on the acre al@ 
the time basis are also shown in the bulletim® 
A part of the bulletin which will be of pat 
ticular value is a set of model agreements f0F 
the government of a threshing ring. No dow 
many rings could profitably modify their pre 
ent agreements along the lines indicated. 
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WALNUT RIDGE FARM 


The Second Prize Pioneer Essay, Junior Division 
By Wilson MacBeath 





ful 

Hi test, is the work of a ten-year-old boy. 
ca pioneer family to which he belongs. 
oe 


handled. 


This essay, a winner in the junior division of the 1924 Pioneer Con- 


_pete for the prizes in the 1925 Pioneer Essay Contest,. will .get- good 
Y suggestions from the sort of material used and from the way it is 


He tells well the story of the 
Boys and girls who expect to com- 








r HE story of Walnut Ridge Stock 

dq or MeL Farm must be the history of my 
randfather, E. M. Cassady, for he 

bought it in 1868 when it was covered 
th tall prairie grass and has seen 

it grow to be one of the best stock 
ms in western Iowa, 


"My grandfather is of Irish descent 
ead is known by everyone as “Mike.” 
Ho was only a boy of thirteen when 
civil war started and like boys to- 

y he was anxious"to help the north 

» the negroes. In February, 1864, 
when he was only sixteen, he enlisted 
the Tenth United States Infantry 
and, altho he was too young, he was 
epted and was in the army until 


PrO- 


Hie. 
und, 
r the 

but’ 


Bie s7, spending the time following the 
alse “lose of the war in Fort Snelling, 
kage Miwinn,, fighting the Indians. His moth- 
aped | was a widow and very poor so he 


-half 
teers. 


gent his pay home to her to help sup- 
mort his brothers and sisters, but she 


War naged to get along without using it 
» the qgand when he returned to his home at 
“ of BP nesville, Ohio, during the winter 
ever a 1866-67, he found she had saved his 


| or This money made it possible for him 


barn “Wb buy a farm and in October, 1867, he 
and @, me to Monona county and bought 
they @Beighty acres of land for $9 per acre. 

Wthis is the land where the Walnut 
aids @pRidge boarding house now stands and 
fort. ~ worth forty times what he paid for 


ream - In 1868 he sent for his mother 
| too d the other children to join him. 
The railroad went thru from Omaha to 


hog. oux City that year but there was no 
ce ay n at Whiting yet. He was made 
| dif. stmaster in 1870 for the group of 
© Of Mifrmers who lived in that neighbor- 


tank @ihood. He worked hard during those 
vater @earst years and spent little. He often 
ils me when I complain of the cold 
ih our steam-heated buildings how he 
ed to find snow on his bedclothes 
When he awoke in the morning and 
mow he had to eat frozen biscuits for 
is lunch when he went to the timber 
cut wood for winter. 
He was married in 1879 to Ida Whit- 
, daughter of Judge Whiting, an- 
Other pioneer, and he learned much 
ftom the practical experience of his 
mther-in-law. In 1880, he moved to 
Whiting and started a general mer- 
Ndise store and later became inter- 
ed in a lumber yard and bank. He 
lived in town the rest of his life, but 
loved his farms and improved them 
M@fast as he could. In 1885, he started 
the purebred stock business and one 
his renters persuaded him to buy 
Merefords. “The beginning of the 
, & 10 d was the purchase of two pure- 
ine if bd cows and one bull. A second bull 
o, the gery added after about three or four 
Rr: 8 and in 1900, a bull, Semper- 
reus, Later the bull which has done 
Much to make Walnut Ridge cattle 
mize winners in the show ring was 
ot EE sht, Bright Stanway.” In the year 
1g Se 02, two cows with heifer calves were 


» are” 


bed 4 


hours 
ent. 


S, but” 
The 


rather 


st P ifchased at a sale in Sioux City and 
3 j 8€, with the two original cows 
° ae ™sht, were all the females that 
in for § bought for the herd up to 1916. 
of his Mt present there are over one hun- 
es thew, purebred breeding cows in the 
ainut Ridge Farm herd, and a num- 
e and of fine bulls and many heifers. 
—»ee are also 185 head of feeding cat- 
letim “on the farm. Good Stanway 2d is 
f pé Winner of the grand championship 


ts fof MEM the International Livestock Expo- 
Dt h at Chicago in 1923 and Lillie 
r prem ay was the grand champion cow 


Saad in 1921, He has at present 





on the ranch a young bull which he 
declares will be better than Good 
Stanway. His name is Gay Stanway. 


My grandfather was the first farmer 


in Iowa to feed calves as baby beeves 
and his farm has probably sent out 
more baby beeves than any other in 
Iowa. The cost of feeding these baby 
beeves was kept and the figures were 
sent to other farmers and so have 
helped other men to feed baby beeves, 
Iowa State College has helped my 
grandfather in many ways and his 
practical- experience has helped them. 
The bulletin sent out from Ames six 
years ago on cost ‘of raising a grade 
calf to go into feed on high-priced land 
was based on records kept at Walnut 
Ridge. In return for the help which 
he gave the agricultural college, in 
1920 my grandfather was granted an 
honorary degree from Ames. 

The Iowa Magazine of June 19, 1923, 
says of Walnut Ridge: “The Hereford 
herd records maintained constantly at 
Wainut Ridge Stock Farm are regard- 
ed in breeding circles as the most 
unique and successful records ever de- 
veloped. Mr. Cassady also introduced 
a new system of farm tenancy and the 
lease which he wrote has been used 
by Iowa State College and sent to 
many farmers who have copied it.” 





My uncle, Raymond Cassady, soon 
after he finished school became inter- 
ested in the farm and helped my 
grandfather in working out his ideas, 
but he always said that all that he 
knew he learned from his father. An 
Ames graduate, who is also my uncle, 
on my father’s side, came to work on 
Walnut Ridge as manager in 1908 and 
is still here. Since my uncle’s death 
last summer he has had to be my 
grandfather’s right hand man and the 
entire management of the farm has 
fallen upon him. 

Like all farms the work at Walnut 


| Ridge has been somewhat discourag- 


ing, during the low prices and poor 
crops, but grandfather still believes 
the farm and the purebred stock busi- 
ness are the very best and if given 
a fair chance will win out. 





Spring Pig Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What should I feed my spring pigs 
in order to make the most rapid gains? 
I have corn at $1.20 a bushel, good 
wheat middlings at $2 a hundred, oats 
at 45 cents a bushel, and tankage at 
$2.75 a hundred. What shall I feed 
from a self-feeder in order to get the 
most rapid gains? These pigs are run- 
ning on good oat and rape pasture.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
consider giving these pigs all of the 
sheMed corn they want from one self- 
feeder and all they want of a mixture 
of four parts of middlings and one part 
of tankage from another self-feeder. 
It might perhaps be all right to feed 
one pound of oats per pig daily, but 
oats, because of the high percentage 
of hulls, almost invariably cut down 
the gains, and we doubt the advisabil- 
ity of using them, even tho they are so 
much cheaper than corn. It is pretty 
hard to beat corn, middlings and 
tankage. 





Holstein Men Meet 


The annual convention of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America 
was concluded June 3, by the unani- 
mous election of Ex-Governor Frank 
O. Lowden, of Illinois, as president, 
and the selection of Des Moines, Iowa, 
-as the 1926 convention city. 

Authorization to outline a three 
year program for marketing Holstein 
milk thruout the country where such 
help is requested was given the board 
of directors by the delegates, It per. 
mits the expenditure of not to exceed 
$50,000 a year for this purpose, with- - 
out limiting in any way the other ac- 
tivities of the extension service. 

A resolution relating to the advis 
ability of changing the seat of incor 
poration from New York state to some 
other state met with favorable action, 
The president was authorized to head 
and name a committee of five to pre 
pare an amendment to this effect to 
the by-law covering this subject. 

Harold Stimson, of Washington, and 
Mrs. Ruth McCormick, of Illinois, were 
the only new directors elected. Mrs, 
McCormick succeeds George A. Fox, 
of Illinois, who declined to stand for 
re-election. The directors unanimous 
ly re-elected are: D. B. Armstrong, 
New York; Fred Pabst, Wisconsin, 
and-Prof. T. E. Elder, Massachusetts, 
L. M. Thompson, Pennsylvania, was 
again named vice-president, 

During the past year 111,529 animals 
were registered in the herd book of 
the association, which represents a 
decrease of 3.12 per cent of the num- 
ber placed on record in 1924. The 
total number of animals now regis 
tered is nearly one and one-half mib 
lion. Transfer of ownership of 87,535 
animals was recorded in 1924, a de 
crease of 4% per cent from the pre 
vious year. 






















This gruelling test proves the 






Win Battle 
of Tires 


At Indianapolis, May 30 


Setting 


aNew World 


) Mark of 101.13 Miles 
per hour—500 Miles without Tire Trouble 





strength and flexibility, and elimi- 


Royal Livestock Show at Kan- ’ 





outstanding superiority of Fire- 
stone Full-Size Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons, With practically no change 
in cars and drivers from last year, 
and over the same rough, uneven 
brick track, laid sixteen years ago 
—Firestone Balloons racing under 
a blazing sun—beat last year’s 
world record onthick-walled,high- 
pressure tires by a wide margin. 

Of the 21 cars, which started, 
only 10 finished “in the money” 
—every one on Firestone Balloons 
—Gum-Dipped bythe extra Fire- 


stone process that adds extra MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


inn 





MONEY WINNERS 


—all on Firestone Full-Size 


Gum-Dipped Balloons 


94.75 


nates internal friction and heat. 


Call at our principal branches 
—inspect one of these Full-Size 
Balloons that travelled the 500- 
mile race without a change, 


These wonderful Gum-Dipped 
Balloons that stood this terrific 
grind, will give you safety and 
comfort—and thousands of addi- 
tional miles—on the worst coun- 
try roads —~in daily conflict with 
sharp stones and gravel,worn-out 








macadam and brokenconcrete. See 
nearest Firestone dealer today. 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 


RUBBER.... @Binalows 
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and ear corn it stores. 
during harvest. 
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reduces the number of men, 


Tem. 


Deere Elevator. 


Saves Days of Time 
Makes Work Easier 


This elevator saves from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes’ time on every load of small grain 
Saves days of time 


Drive up the loaded wagon, start the team 


minutes’ time the grain is stored. No back- 
breaking scooping—no hard work. 
At threshing time a John Deere Elevator 


wagons required—helps solve the labor prob- 


Build your new grain storage plant the 
modern way—with cribs both sides of drive- 
way and bins overhead. You can save 
enough in building costs over the old style, 
low, long cribs to practically pay for a John 


THESE BUILDING PLANS FREE 


Blue print detail plans make it simple to build modern 
combined crib and granary. No architect fees. 
also cover lumber specifications for twenty different sized 


buildings and gives grain and ear corn capacity for each. 
Writo ed Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for Free Plan 
>} Book M-545 





Inside Cup 
Elevator 





Protected from weath- 
er—lasts for years. 


Equipped with roller 
bearings—it’s the light- 
est running elevator. 


Always ready for work 
and never has to be put 
away when work is done. 


Requires very little 
room—driveway clear for 
implement storage when 
elevator is not in use. 


Easy to install with or- 
dinary farm tools 
built-up sections to hoist 
into place—no expert 
help needed. 

Furnished in practi- 
cally any height desired. 


three to six 


teams and 
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— Built a. _ 
Witrified Salt Glazed Clay Blocks 
tmside and outside, make this Jatingt ap 

other erib. oewe ventilation makes better corn ont 
grain. First cost is surprisingly low for a permanent 
“Drop ue a post card for ful) emeiee ee BALO 
@©MEBS, Silos or any other farm building.” 
KALO BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
601-602-603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


{ONG TIME—LOW RATES 


Government Money 


ag I? faeots paving Tard =adgee s 
Scns 3 ee 


aint Becurities writtee Bida, pe "ae os Ia 


Ger a Farm 


Op the Soe Line in North Daketa er Northern Min- 
- pesota. Gonditions never better to buy lands 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 

or Gey which state interested in. 
about kere rates. Send for information 


18 S. FUNSTON, Ho. 6, Seo Line Ry., 

































OAL! 


Direct from the mines 
To the Consumer 








Get together with your neighbors. 
Buy coal in 50 ton carload lots, ata 
; | Saving of $2 to $5 a ton. 


High Grade Franklin-Williamson 
County Coal, loaded in car at mine, 


per ton, 

July August 
Domestic Nut . . $2.65 $2.95 
Furnace Egg . . . 2.65 2.95 
Three-inch Lump . 2.65 2.95 
Large Lump .. . 2.80 3.10 


Write for freight rate to 
your station 


Modern Coal Company 


West Frankfort, [llinois 
ABSORBINE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops 
—_ allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERM'GIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book § R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind, re- 
duces Straine, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Concen- 
trated — only 2 few droge atan Price 
$2.25 ger bottle at dealers oF 























delivered, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfied; Mase, 





Seeding Rape in the Corn 
Field 

Pstol K. West, of Blackhawk county, 
Iowa, gives an experience with rape 
that may be of value to those who may 
be short of pasture this fall. About 
the Fourth of July, or at the time of 
the last cultivation of the corn, he 
seeded five or six pounds of rape per 
acre. There was plenty of moisture 
and this made a rank growth. On the 
10th of September, he turned in, on 
ten acres of rape and corn, 110 head of 
hogs. These hogs were left on this 
pasture about two months and a half, 
receiving a little additional ear corn 
toward the end of the feeding period. 
They were weighed when they were 
turned in, and when sold it was found 
that they had gained nearly four 
pounds per day. 

With the failure of the blue grass 
and clover pasture this year, there 
will be a big acreage of pasture sub- 
stitutes this summer, and one of the 
most important of these is rape. It 
may be seeded in the corn field at the 
rate of four to six pounds per acre, 
and with a reasonable amount of rain- 
fall, and corn that does not complete- 
ly shade the ground, it will make a 
fine fall pasture and a splendid sup- 
plement to the corn where it is in- 
tended to be hogged off. Rape is rich 
in protein and balances up well the 
carbohydrate corn ration. 

Mr. West observed that the hogs in 
the rape-corn pasture would first eat 
what corn they wanted, then would 
fill upon rape. In this particular 
field, he happened to have some soy- 
beans, and the hogs cleaned up.all of 
the beans at the same time that they 
were balancing up the corn with the 
rape. 

The only bad effect that usually 
follows the pasturing of rape is sun- 
scald. This, however, is not due to 
any poison in the rape, as many sup- 
pose, but is caused by turning in the 
hogs while the rape is wet. The broad 
leaves hold large quantities of dew or 
moisture, and this with a hot sun pro- 
duces sun-scald or blistering. It may 
be partly avoided by dipping, but may 
be prevented altogether by keeping 
the hogs out while the leaves are wet. 
Thin-haired hogs, or those with a 
white skin, are the most subject to 
this scald. 

In various experimental tests, rape 
has been found to be practically equal, 
acre per acre, with alfalfa. It should 
find a larger use on our farms, as a 
pasture for both hogs and cattle, than it 
now has. Rape seed is not expensive, 
and we can afford, in seasons of short 
pastures, to try it out in the corn field 
when the corn is laid by. With plenty 
of moisture, six pounds of rape will 
make a good stand. Some follow the 
plan of seeding by hand, going thru 
between the rows on horseback. Oth- 
ers use the hand seeder where it is 
available. Seeding is followed by shal- 
low cultivation.—A. A. Burger. 





Is Your Gasoline Tank 
Clean? 


At this time of year trouble is likely 
to occur, due to water and dirt in the 
gasoline. Very few drivers know that 
the fuel tank should be drained and 
flushed out at least every six months. 
Many tanks have never been cleaned, 
and it is surprising the amount of for- 
eign material whith will sometimes be 
found in such a tank. 

Usually the fue) pipe leading from 
the fuel tank up to the vacuum tank 
under the hood does not take the fuel 
from the very bottom of the fuel, tank 
but from a point about three-fourths 
of an inch above the bottom, and the 
end of the tube is protected by a fine 
mesh screen to keep out foreign mate- 
rial which might work up into the car- 
buretor and cause trouble. This for- 
eign material consists of bits of rubber 
hose, scale, gummy residue from dirty 
gasoline, dust and lint, and, most im- 
portant, water. Nearly: all gasoline 





contains a certain amount of water, © 
part of which may have been left from. E 
the refining process, but mostly comeg | 
from condensation on the inside of | 
storage tanks in foggy, muggy weath. 
er. This being heavier than gasoline © 
settles in the bottom of the fuel tank 
until it reaches a height sufficient to © 
overcome the three-quarter inch safety ~ 
space in the bottom of the tank and ig © 
picked up by the vacuum suction pipe, 

Whenever the car runs irregularly 
or misses a few explosions when it © 
is warmed up and otherwise seems al] © 
right, or runs all right for a little 
while and then seems to stop for the © 
want of gas, one may suspect that wa 7 
ter or foreign material has collected 
to an extent sufficient to clog the - 
screen at the fuel tank, the outlet to 
the vacuum tank, the screen at the bet 
tom of the carburetor, or the needle © 
valve itself. These all should be | 
cleaned out at least every six months, * 
the plug in the bottom of the fuel tank © 
being removed and the tank flushe@ | 
out with a half gallon of clean gaso 
line. The rear of the car should be 
rocked back and f®rth to reach the ~ 
ends of the tank as much as possible, 
The gasoline drained out will clarity” 
pretty well by settling, but should not 
be put back again without straining it 7 
thru chamois skin to remove any wa- 
ter. At the same time the screens ip 
the fuel tank and carburetor should be 
inspected to see that they have no 
holes and that they are free of gum 
and scale and rust. 








Mineral Mixture for Spring 
Pigs on Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please suggest a mineral mixture 
for my spring pigs. We have steamed — 
bone meal, acid phosphate, charcoal, 
spent bone black, powdered limestone, 
epsom salts, Glauber’s salts, sulfur, 
copperas, wood ashes and barrel salt.” 


In view of the experiments conduct 
ed at Ames with spring pigs on rape 
pasture last summer, we are inclined 
to suggest that our correspondent use © 
a, mineral mixture of 15 pounds each 
of ground limestone, bone black and 7 
charcoal, together with 40 pounds of — 
creek or river sand and one ounce of 
potassium iodide. If this mineral mix 
ture is kept before the pigs so that” 
they can eat it whenever they wish, 
they probably will eat about a table 
spoonful per head daily. Our corre — 
spondent might also add three or four 
pounds of each of the other ingredk 
ents which he has on hand to the mix | 
ture, but we doubt if the mixture will] 
be much improved thereby. Neither” 
will it be harmed, in all probability. 





Kansas Short on Horses 


“Kansas is facing a horse shortage,” 
said J. C. Mohler, secretary of the” 
Kansas state board of agriculture, it | 
a recent address at the Kansas State” 
Agricultural College. “The peak of out 
horse population was in 1911 when Wé 
had 1,071,434 head. Today we have 
only 856,725 horses. 

“The most significant phase of this 
decrease is that young stock for fe | 
placement has been by no means equal 7 
to the deficit caused by sale, mortality 
and disability. We have to a very d@ 
cided degree quit breeding. Stallions” 
have decreased in ten years from 6,677 
in 1915 to 3,045 in 1924. Jacks have” 
increased in the same period from 
3,908 to 5,499, but the latter is less DY 
1,757 than in 1913. The mule : 
tion is approximately the same as ba 
years ago. 

“Young horse stock on hand now is 
64 per cent less than ten years a8) 
Work horses are less by 21 per. 
while cripples and plugs, includiaé 
ponies, have increased 50 per CO” 
The gain in the latter class clearly ® 
dicates that increasing numbers — 
nearing the end of their useful 
and warrants the assumption that # 
efficiency of our horse power is 
stantly growing leas.” . 
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Tractors 


Andrews-Kincade Hart-Pare 
Avery LaCrosse 

All models except Track eapo 
Runner and Road Razer. Minnea) ots 
Big Farmer ro oh 
Caterpillar 


All models except 2-ton. Russell 
Coleman Townsend 


Farm Horse Twin 
Fox ow 





For the Fordson we recommend 
. Poldrine “Special Heavy” 
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There is none better! 


po Extra Heavy is the grade 
recommended by our staff of lubricat- 
ing engineers to give correct lubrication 
of all frictional surfaces for the tractors 
listed above. To follow that recommen- 
dation is to save wear and tear on your 
machine and to keep it in the field—to 
cash on your investment. If you use any 


other make of tractor, write us for chart 
for correct grade to give perfect lubrica- 
tion. Follow the recommendations of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and you 
will add power and life to your motor. 
Drain your crank-case frequently and refill 
with the correct grade er sr That’s 


economy. 


Ave. 
OFS 


910S. 
CHICAGO, 


STANDARD OIL COMP! 


4163-A (indiana) 
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Our Sabbath 


School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to 
Lessons are as they were made ori 
sional) y be made necessary by addi 
the quarterly reviews. 

issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is 


4 by poser Wallace, with such slight changes as 
lesson text. Thies statement may not always 7 owoly to 


ted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


e contrary, these expositions of the pad School - 
y occa- ‘ 


copyrigh 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





The ec: of Foreign 
Missions 


(Notes on the Sabbath School] Lesson 
for July 5, 1925. Acts, 12:25 to 13:12. 
Printed, 13:1-12.) 


“Now there were at Antioch, in the 
church that was there, prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cy- 
rene, and Manaen the foster-brother of 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. (2) 
And as they ministered to the Lord 
and feasted, the Holy Spirit said, Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. 
(3) Then, when they had fasted and 
prayed and laid their hands on them, 
they sent them away. (4) So they, be- 
ing sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went 
down to Seleucia; and from thence 
they sailed to Cyprus. (5) And when 
they were at Salamis, they proclaimed 
the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also John as 
their attendant. (6) And when they 
had gone through the whole island unto 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, 
a false prophet, a Jew, whose name 
was Bar-Jesus: (7) who was with the 
proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of un- 
derstanding. The same called unto him 
Barnabas and Saul, and sought to hear 
the word of God. (8) But Elymas the 
sorcerer (for so is his name by inter- 
pretation) withstood them, seeking to 
turn aside the proconsul from the 
faith. (9) But Saul, who is also called 
Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit, fast- 
ened his eyes on him, (10) and said, O 
full of all guile and villainy, thou son 
of the devil, thou enemy of all right- 
eousness, wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord? (11) 
And now, behold, the hand of the Lord 
is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season. And 
immediately there fell on him a mist 
and a darkness: and he went about 
seeking some to lead him by the hand. 
(12) Then the proconsul when he saw 
what was done, believed, being aston- 
shed at the teaching of the Lord.” 


It is now some fourteen or fifteen 
years since the disciples received the 
commission: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Up to this date none of them 
had apparently realized the full force 
and meaning of this commission. Jeru- 
galem had been all along their head- 
quarters. The Samaritans had re- 
ceived the gospel, the treasurer of 
Ethiopia had been converted, Corne- 
lius had become a Christian, the Gen- 
tiles had been received into the church 
at Antioch, but there had been no sys- 
tematic attempt to preach the gospel 
to every creature. They had not real- 
ized that the soul of the heathen who 
had not embraced Judaism in some 
form was hungering for a revelation 
from God. Saul had been converted, 
had preached the gospel in the syna- 
gogues at Damascus and Tarsus and 
had for about a year, or perhaps two 

‘years, been preaching at Antioch. 

The year 44, or the spring 45, makes 

’ a new date in the planting and water- 
ing of the Christian church, From 
henceforth the great interest centers 

not in Jerusalem, but in Antioch, and 

Paul and not Peter is to take the lead 

“in the evangelization of the world. No 
“more fitting place could be found as 
-a@ center of these operations than An- 
tioch in Syria. It was a great city, the 

third city in the empire, perhaps half 

@ew and half Gentile, the meeting 

@lace of heathenism and Judaism. The 

eek and Roman here would: have 





broader conceptions of Judaism than 


elsewhere, and the Jew of Antioch 
would naturally cast off many of his 
prejudices and become a broader mind- 
ed man than if brought up in Jerusa- 


lem. It was a great center of trade 
and traffic with Asia, Europe and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Lines of 
travel and trade had been established 
for centuries with this great Oriental 
mart and along these the Christian 
missionaries of ‘the future were to 
travel. 

There was in this great city a large 
Christian community made up at this 
date of both Jews and Gentiles who 
had accepted the new doctrine, and 
among those prominent were certain 
prophets and teachers, of whom are 
mentioned Barnabas, Symeon who was 
called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Man- 
aen who had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. Of the 
second, third and fourth nothing is 
known beyond this brief mention. 
Manaen may either have been the fos- 
ter brother, that is, brought up by the 
same nurse, or a schoolmate or play- 
mate of Herod the tetrarch, which must 
have been Herod Antipas, the same 
Herod who beheaded John the Baptist, 
hence he must have been a man be 
tween fifty and sixty years of age. 

The prophets were those who were 
gifted with prophecy or the power of 
revealing the will of God. The teachers 
were those who, like preachers nowa- 
days, proclaimed the truth which they 
had learned without special revelation. 
At a tim@ appointed for fasting in con- 
nection with special church services, 
the Holy Spirit, thru these prophets, 
revealed to the church that it was the 
will of God that of the five, and per- 
haps others not mentioned, two, Bar- 
nabas and Saul, should be selected for 








= 
special work, and when another day of 
fasting had been appointed and Divine 
directions sought, they laid their hands 
on them and sent them away. 

These two, having thus been sent 
forth by the Holy Spirit, departed on 
their missionary journey. They went 
down the Orontes to the seaport of An- 
tioch, Seleucia, on the Mediterranean, 
about fifteen miles distant, accompa- 
nied by John, whose surname was 
Mark, whom they had brought with 
them from Jerusalem as their assist- 
ant, or, as we would probably say, 
private secretary, and thence set sail 
for Cyprus. 

Cyprus, it will be remembered, was 
the home of Barnabas, or at least he 
had property there, and this and the 
fact that it was the nearest point and 
directly in line of the trade of those 
days, Jed to its selection as the theater 
of the first missionary operations, The 
island is about two hundred miles long 
and about ninety miles wide. The first 
point is Salamis, where they preached 
the word in the synagogue of the Jews. 
This was at once the natural and wise 
thing to do, and also in accordance 
with the commands of the Savior. 
They were to preach the gospel to all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. They 
would naturally preach the gospel to 
men who knew something about its 
fundamental principles, and these 
could be found only in the Jewish 
synagogues. Leaving Salamis, they 
passed thru the island its whole length 
and finally reached Paphos, a hundred 
miles from Salamis, which was the res- 
idence of the Roman proconsul. 


The lesson points out three features 
of the work of Paul and Barnabas in 
this island. First, the preaching of the 
gospel in the Jewish synagogue. The 
Jewish synagogue having no regular 
pastor, its meetings being similar to a 
modern prayer meeting, an. opportunity 
was given after the reading of the 
Scriptures for anyone to expound, or, 
as we would say, preach. Hence, on 
the first recorded attendance of Jesus 
at the synagogue of Nazareth, after 
the reading of the prophet Isaiah, He 
was given an opportunity of preaching 
what might be called His first sermon. 

We can readily understand how Paul 
and Barnabas, after the reading of the 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind," by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Little Joe Otter’s Slippery Slide 


Little Joe Otter and Billy Mink and 
Jerry Muskrat have made the dandiest 
slippery slide down into the Smiling Pool. 
Oh, they are having such fun sliding 
down into it, sometimes on their backs, 
and sometimes on their stomachs and 
sometimes feet first and sometimes head 
first. Even old Grandfather Frog tried 
it, it was such fun! 


Johnny Chuck, over in the Green Mea- 
dows, heard the noise and stole down 
the Lone Little Path to see what was 
going on. Jimmy Skunk, who was look- 
ing for beetles up on the hill, heard the 
noise, too, and forgot that he hadn’t 
had his breakfast. Reddy Fox, who was 
taking a nap, woke up and hurried over 
to watch the fun. Last of all came Peter 
Rabbit. 

Little Joe Otter saw him coming. ‘Hello 
Peter Rabbit!” he shouted. “Come and 
try the slippery slide.” 

Now, Peter Rabbit couldn’t swim, but 
he just pretended that he didn’t want 
to try the slide. 

“I’ve left my bathing suit at home,” 
said Peter Rabbit. 

“Oh, bother your bathing suit; 
mind that,’’ said Billy Mink. 
will dry you off.” 

“And we'll all help,” said the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind, 
who were watching the fun. 

But Peter Rabbit shook his head and 
said, ‘‘No.” 

Faster and faster and faster went Billy 
Mink and Little Joe Otter and Jerry 
Muskrat and old Grandfather Frog 
down the Slippery Slide into the Smil- 
ing Pool. 

Peter Rabbit kept coming nearer and 
nearer, until finally he stood right at 
the very top of the slippery slide. Billy 
Mink winked at the others, and then 
he ‘crept up behind Peter Rabbit very, 


never 
“Mr. Sun 


very softly and gave him a push. Peter 
Rabbit’s long legs flew out from under 
him and down he sat with a thump on 
the slippery slide. 

“Oh!” cried Peter Rabbit, and tried 
to stop himself. But he couldn’t do it, 
and so away he went flying down the 
slippery slide, splash! into the Smiling 
Pool. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Billy Mink. 

“Ho, ho, ho!’’ shouted Little 
Otter. 

“He, he, he!” laughed Jerry Muskrat 
and old Grandfather Frog and Sammy 
Jay and Jimmy Skunk and Reddy Fox 
and Blacky the Crow and Mr. Kingfisher, 
for you know Peter Rabbit was forever 
playing jokes on them, 

Poor Peter Rabbit! The water got 
into his eyes and up his nose and into 
his mouth, and made him choke and 
splutter, and then he couldn’t get back 
on the bank, for you know Peter Rabbit 
couldn’t swim. 

When Little Joe Otter saw what a very 
dreadful time Peter Rabbit was having, 
he dived into the Smiling Pool and took 
hold of one of Peter Rabbit’s long ears. 
Billy Mink swam out and took hold of 
the other long ear. Jerry Muskrat swam 
right under Peter Rabbit and took him 
on his back. Then, with old Grandfather 
Frog swimming ahead, they took Peter 
Rabbit «right across the Smiling Pool and 
pulled him out on the grassy bank, where 
it was nice and warm. All of the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind 
came over and helped Mr. Sun to dry 
Peter Rabbit off. 

Then they all sat down together and 
watched Little Joe Otter turn a somer- 
sault down the slippery slide. 


Joe 


(Next week is a story about a little boy 
who didn’t mind—Tommy Trout. We'll 
see what happened to him.) 


Scriptures, would call the attention of 
those present to the fact that 


prophecies, of which the Scriptures 
were full, related to Jesus of Nazg. 


reth, their Messiah, that He had been 


rejected by His people, that He hag 
been crucified, that He was raised from 
the dead on the third day, and thug 


declared in the most powerful anq- 
emphatic manner that He was reallya 
the Son of God. 

We can readily see how deeply inten 
esting this must have been to the Jew. — 


ish worshipers, and how rapidly the 


word would spread thruout the ent 


community of Jews and of Gentileg 


many of whom had accepted the gre 
doctrine of the Jewish faith, tho need 
nominally members of the Jewish syn 


agogue, and we can fairly assume that’ 


Paul’s sermon would-be quite simila: 
to those of Peter to Cornelius, to 

Jewish Sanhedrin, and on the day ¢ 
Pentecost. 


The tidings of this new gospel wor 4 
soon reach the ears of Sergius Paulus,” 
the proconsul, or as we would say, the” 


governor, who is described as a p 


dent, or better perhaps, an intelligent, 


thinking man, who at once sent for 


Paul and Barnabas and desired to hear” 


from their own lips this new doctrine 
which was the talk of the town. Evi 


dently he was deeply impressed with ~ 
it; for Paul speedily came in conflict 
Here we © 
strike a condition of things quite pecu- © 
liar and characteristic of the age. In 
telligent Romans had lost faith in the 
older and purer forms of heathenism, © 
and men of the type of Elymas and | 
Simon Magus, who pretended not only © 
to a knowledge of the future, but to ~ 
guiding the destinies of men, were 
closely associated with men in impor 
tant positions and often had their con 
Shakesepare, in his play of 
Julius Caesar, aptly describes these © 
sooth-sayers, sorcerers, who claimed | 


with Elymas, the sorcerer. 


fidence. 


by the peculiar motions of animals, or 


some other form of divination, to shape © 
or at least to forecast the destinies of — 
the rulers of men, This Elymas saw at ~ 
once that the impression made by the 
new gospel on the mind of the intelli- 
gent governor would lose him his posi- © 
tion of power and influence; hence, we — 
read that he endeavored “to turn aside © 
the proconsul from the faith.” The in — 
crooked ~ 
Doubtless, as is usual in all” 


ference is that it was by 
methods. 
such cases, by misrepresentation ant 
by falsehoods. 

Paul, whose methods were always 
direct and whose sole weapon was the © 


truth, seeing all the crookedness and _ 


perverseness of this man’s soul, and” 


being filled with the Holy Spirit, or 7 
that marvelous insight into character | 


which characterized the disciples when 


filled with the inspiration of the Holy” 
Spirit, so that they could read charae ~ 


ter accurately, fixed his eyes upon him 
and said: 


Bar-jesus, the son of Jesus, thou art” 


really Bar-diabolus, the son of the” 
devil—“wilt thou not cease to pervert | 
the right ways of the Lord?” The hand” 
of the Lord from whose faith you afé— 


striving to pervert this upright man” 
will be laid upon you, “and thou shalt” 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a 8@# © 
son.” And as a result “immediately” 
there fell on him a mist and darkness” 
and he went about seeking some 
lead him by the hand.” 

We can readily understand the B 
found impression this would make 2 
only on the mind of Sergius Paulus 
the governor, but on the entire comm! 
nity of Paphos, the seat of the gover 
ment. 
religion which in its source and @# 
sence was distinctly supernatural. 1” 
founder was a Man whose birth was) 
peculiar, whose teachings were ™™ 
many respects the opposite to bs 
teachings of the age, who during 
life exercised supernatural powé 
and all in the interests of humanity. 
He was a Man among men, sinless 
suffering, crucified, raised from 
dead, who demanded in His own 
the ‘absolute homage of every iu 


a 





“O full of all guile and all” 
villainy, thou son of the devil”—called ~ 


These men came preaching 8” 
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-peing, and who said He was from the 
| heavenly places and would be with His 
‘disciples always even to the end of the 
|-world. It was, therefore, fitting that a 
' manifestation of this power should be 
_ given to one who by subtiety and false- 
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hood set himself in opposition to the 


F Divine plans and purposes. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that we read that 
the deputy was 


“astonished at the 
teaching of the Lord.” 

One thing more deserves special no- 
tice, that from this time the name of 
Saul, the Hebrew name of the great 
apostle, was dropped and he takes the 
Roman name, Paul. It should be fur- 
ther noticed that hereafter it is not 
Barnabas and Saul, but Paul and Bar- 
nabas. Paul took the place that be- 
longed to him by natural force of char- 
acter and by supernatural gifts, and 
henceforth not Peter but Paul is the 
exponent outside of Jerusalem of the 
doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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“Home Comforts for Summer 
Boarders” 












(Continued from page 6) 


thus. If they are watered at a tank 


supplied from a well, let it be cleaned 
with | frequently. Too often it is neglected 
flict gg 2nd the water looks and is unfit for 











stock to use. If it can be shaded es- 





> q 
‘eal 4 pecially when it is small and the water 
. In gets warm easily, it helps. 
the Summer feeding of cattle does not 
ism, | call for a large amount of time, if cor- 
and rectly handled, but it returns big div- 
only q idends on some of these items that are 
t to too often never more than thought of, 
were 4 not done. 
por The steers should be allowed to pas- 
com. ture at night, as during the real sum- 
y of mer season the shade is the place for 
nessa fat or part fat cattle during the heat 
més j of the day. _ 
ca d Many farmers are finding that to 
nape q have hay available is a desirable thing 
3 of when cattle are fattened on a grain ra- 
wats tion on pasture. 
“the Protection from the sun—a dark 
ell | place where the fly pest can be fought 
a successfully; clean, cool water and 
e ; night grazing, are things that all sum- 
, We “@ wer fed steers need in order to make 
side # the best gains and help make a profit 
eine for their owners. 
ked | “Eventually, why not now’—cas- 
a all trate that portion of the calf crop that 
an has not yet been attended to. Of 
course, some say it is too late in the 
vays © season, but if it has not yet been done, 
) the no better use could be made of the 
and | first odd hour or two. A sharp knife 
and “i and a can of tar, and a steer worth $5 
, OF” to $10 more next fall will result from 
eter afew minutes’ work now. Neglect un- 
vhen | til eight to twelve months of age in 
Holy ie castrating is one of the most common 
AraC leaks in profitable raising of calves in 
him ~ fowa.—Jay Whitson. 
1 all 
ulled | . e 
“art | Missouri Fence Post Tests 
ee Twenty-seven common varieties of 
be : timber are being tested for use as 














| tence posts in a trial now in its twelfth 
_ Year at the Missouri College of Agri- 


culture, Columbia, Mo. In this experi- 


' Ment with fence posts 176 posts in- 
_ Cluding twenty-seven varieties of wood 


Were set a uniform depth in the same 





| kind of soil. In each variety posts 
Which had been given different pre- 
Servative treatments were included. 
posts have been inspected annual- 
ly since the beginning of the experi- 
ment. 
The following conclusions are based 
' 1 the results at the end of the eleven 
years: 


° 












l. Setting in gravel and charring 

not pay. 

2. Painting with hot carbolineum 

Was perhaps better than painting with 
 eosote. 
' 3. The double tank treatment with 
eesote was the most effective treat- 
Ment, the five-hour treatment being 
better than two-hour treatment. 

4. The following varieties made 

Class posts: Osage orange or 






















hedge, catalpa, black locust and white 
cedar. 

5. It did not pay to treat some va- 
rieties, particularly honey locust, wil- 
low, cottonwood and white oak, unless 
the whole post was treated. | 

6. Certain varieties made good 
posts if given the double tank cree- 
sote treatment. Among these were 
black ash, sassafras, red oak and iron- 
wood, 





A Nebraska Farm Boy 
‘Abroad 
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on, altho he was wounded. The French 
thought a great deal of our army, and 
they think as much of our people even 
now. There are many little villages 
in rural France, and even big cities, 
that have their “Avenue de Woodrow 
Wilson” yet today. y 

Rural France, agriculturally and sim- 
ply as a human spectacle, is wonder- 
fully interesting. Riding over those 
old, old roads that wind about among 
countless little farms and thru count- 
less little villages, one sees a contrast 
to our own great farming districts in 
every detail that meets the eye. 

On an experiment farm near Ver- 
sailles, we saw a field that has been 
under cultivation for a thousand years 
and which last year produced fifty 
bushels of wheat per acre. On that 
same farm we noticed a number of the 
huge work cattle so common on all the 
farms, standing idly in a concrete pool 
of water, just standing there up to 
their knees in water. We were told 
that as a precaution against the spread 
of foot and mouth disease, which was 
then active in that community, when- 
ever cattle were worked off the home 
place, or driven on the public road to 
town, they were always made to stand. 
in a pool of water for two or three 
hours before being allowed to enter 
their home stables again. 

The grain was being harvested at 
the time that we were in France. Most 
of the harvesting seemed to be done by 
hand, with the cradle, and then hand 
bound into bundles by the women and 
hauled away in huge, ox-drawn, two- 
wheeled carts. We saw several Amer- 
ican made grain binders working in 
the larger fields, and very often drawn 
by a mixed team of horses and cattle 
hitched together. 

When two or more horses were 
hitched to a hay cart or big wagon, 
they were neafly always strung out 
single file,one ahead of the other, and 
we were told that this may be partly 
due to a certain tax ruling which im- 
poses a heavier tax apon a wagon that 
is drawn by two horses abreast than 
if the horses are strung out Indian 
file. 

No Houses on the Farms 


There are no houses on the farms 
themselves, or certainly very few. The 
people are clustered together in the 
picturesque little villages of one or two 
narrow, crooked streets, and they go 
out to their farms to work in the morn- 
ing and return to the village in the 
evening when the day’s work is done— 
the cattle, horses, children and clumsy 
wagons making a really old-world pic- 
ture of a system of agriculture that is 
continuing in that style only from the 
sheer momentum of its generations 
and generations of customs and tradi- 
tions. They get along that way and 
can raise enough grain and grapes and 
fruit and vegetables and meat to sup- 
port themselves and have a little to 
sell besides, and that was good enough 
for their great-grandparents, and so is 
good enough for them. They seem to 
be contented, and they wave and smile 
—and even laugh sometimes, I am 
afraid—at the fool American tourists 
who scoot along those old, old roads 
and wonder at their contentment. 

The next article, which will be the 
last of the European series, will take 
us into ‘that great city of Paris and 
then home again to the United States 
of America. 


















































Champion X is the 
standard spark plug 
for Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors. 


For more than 13 years Champ- 
ion spark plugs have been 
equipment on Ford Cars and 
Trucks and on Fordson tractors 
since they were introduced. 


Thisisastriking tribute toChamp- 
ion dependability because no 
organization insists on hi 
standards than the Ford 
Company. 

Champions aid Ford engines to 
deliver the very best service. A 
new set at least once a year is real 
economy because they save their 
cost in oil and gas and improve 
engine performance. 


genuine by 
manite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company — 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Led. 


CHAMPION | 


Dependable for — Engine 














Safety First 


you want to Y now, 
giye you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the p 


Do your at from firms advertising in 
WALLAC ARMER. If you a not 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
ust let us know what you want and we ae 








Feed Your Hogs 





Goes 11, Times 
Farther Than 
Straight Tankage 
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Se 
Meal and Animal Ash 
a ect «a high content of digestible 
protein and pure animal minerals. Every 
breeder knows the great value of tank- 
age. Meat «scrape are high ia —_ 
food values, Bone Meal and 
Ash contribute—live, digestible pe 
Minerale idential with those ia an ant- 
mal’s body—minerals of vegetable 





Tank-O has proven in many accurate tests 
that it is one of the greatest hog-profit feed 
ever discovered. High in digestible protein. 
High in growth stimulating Animal Minerals. 
Costs only a littke more than straight tank- 
age and goes 50% farther. Saves high priced 
corn. Cuts feeding cost about 30%. Hogs 
mature faster and finish in better condition. 


balance with 





DELIVERED PRICES 


2000 tbs. @ 4.25 per ows. 
1000 tbs. @ 4.35 per cows. 
500 lbs. @ 4.50 per cut. 


Shipped in 100-16. bags 


origia 
—the perfect mineral mixture. Fed LJ 
rations. 








We guarantee Tank-O will give you 
better results and more profit than any 
feed you ever used! 





Mail the coupon at once 
for full description, feeding 
records, and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


Packers’ Sales Co. 


1 PACKERS SALES CO. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 































































































ID you ever stop to consider just 

how many hours you spend in the 
kitchen during the day? Of course, 
the time varies somewhat according to 
the season, but for the largest part of 
the year the farm woman spends any- 
where from ten to twelve hours in the 
kitchen, and in canning and harvest 
times she frequently puts in fourteen, 
sixteen or even eighteen hours. 

This is a lot too many hours. The 
oppression of steady work, no matter 
what, the same task done over and 
over again-—that is what the farm wo- 
man feels during the seasons of long 
hours, and it is mental weariness as 
well as physical. 

For after all it isn’t just the doing 
of housework that is so wearying, but 
it is the everlasting trying to do it 
without the proper sort of mechanical 
help. Many a task, not at all unpleas- 
ant in itself, may become a hated one 
because of the long, tedious way we 
have to do it. 

A lot of people just take for granted 
that kitchen work is tedious, while 
they do things in just the same ways 
that their mothers and grandmothers 
did before them. It was a popular old- 
time belief that in order to prepare a 
dish of excellence a great deal of time 
and effort had to be spenf on it. 

One can not read the old cook books 
without seeing how very complicated 
kitchen work used to be. No trouble 
Was too great to take and no time too 
long to spend in the preparation of the 
family meals. Nothing was thought 
of putting sixteen eggs in a cake, add- 
ing them one at a time, with vigorqus 
beatings in between, and hours were 
spent in making one cake. Every one 
took it for granted that women should 
be busy in the kitchen from daylight 
unt‘]l dark. 

Now we have the idea—at least 
some of us do—that there’s a lot more 
to housekeeping than just cooking. 
We want time to read and sew and 
work in the flower garden, and we 
want time for a little play now and 
then with the family. We know also 
that we can increase our efficiency a 
great deal if we keep up with the ex- 
tension course lesson offered thru the 
Farm Bureau. 

We're beginning to see that home- 
making is a profession just like any- 
thing else, and that as professional 
women we must have the best tools 
for our profession—convenient kitch- 
ens, labor-saving devices of all sorts, 
and a pleasant, and if possible color- 
ful, place in which to practice our 
professions. 

But we are slow to adopt the new. 
It has always struck me as queer how 
@ lot of farm women go on year after 
year doing without kitchen things, 
when everything else about the place 
is modern to the last details. Such 
places invariably have the latest and 
best in farm machinery. 

Sometimes I think that if men knew 
that dish-washers, power washers and 
cleaners, and such things, were made 
to lighten women’s work in the same 
way that sulky plows and binders have 
lightened men’s work, things would 
have been some different a long while 
ago, and vastly different now. 

The woman of the house wouldn’t 
have used a washboard or used a low 
sink that broke her back while at the 
frequent job of dish-washing, if some- 
one had realized that time and energy- 
*saving measures were possible. 
~ TI have noticed, tho, that whenever 
men see new kitchen equipment dem- 
®nstrated, they are usually quick to 
' approve of it and urge it for their 


> Wives, and oftentimes the wives will 
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Conveniences In the Kitchen 


good investment, for it 
takes the place of an- 
other pair of hands in 
the kitchen and does 
every job so much more 
quickly than is possible 
by hand. Installed ina 
corner of the kitchen 
where it is permanent, 
it is always set up and 
ready for the job at 
hand. 

While we’re speaking 
of big things around 
the kitchen, let’s in- 
clude the new ice mak- 
ing refrigerator. Cer- 
tainly a great thing for 
the farm home. No 
need of an ice house 
and no more toting ice 
home from town with 
this in the house. 

When these ice-mak- 
ing refrigerators came 
out several years ago, 
the price was almost 
prohibitive, but now 
one can be had com- 
plete with motor for 
$250, Once _ installed, 
the future cost is 
very reasonable, usual- 
ly around 50 cents per 
hundred pounds. When 
one considers the cost 














The refrigerator is built 


kitchen. 
hold that they don’t need just these 
things. 

At a large gathering of farm women 
last winter, a number of modern kitch- 
en devices were demonstrated. There 
was one in particular that held the 
admiration of all of us. It was an elec- 
tric machine with several attachments 
and capable of doing nearly a dozen 
jobs in all, grinding, beating, stirring, 
folding in, and so on. Just at that time 
it was busy at work making a cake, 
while the person in charge stood by 
and added ingredients as necessary. 
The cake was made in just a few 
minutes. 

“Isn’t it splendid!” the woman stand- 
ing close to me remarked. 

“Yes,” returned another woman of 
the group, “but it’s away out of the 
question for us farm women, It costs 
too much.” 

As a matter of fact, it cost only 
about one-third as much as an oats 
binder, about one-half as much as a 
corn binder, and very little more than 
a corn planter. And all of these masz 
chines are used for a single job and 
then put away until another season 
rolls around. 

It seems to be a fairly popular idea 
that kitchen things ought not to cost 
very much. A few tin things from 
the ten-cent store, supplemented with 
an iron skillet and a big kettle or so, 
are thought by many to be all the 
kitchen equipment necessary. To be 
sure, these things are useful and they 
do very well for the family living in 
a small city apartment or town house, 
but they are not enough for the farm 
woman who has such a great variety 
of jobs to do. 

Now let’s just say, for instance, that 
we are going to fix up our kitchens 
with all of the best modern equipment 
on the market. What will we have? 

The kitchen machine that does a 
dozen different jobs and is run by 
electricity, has already been men- 
tioned. It is a good one to start with. 
It has been on the market long enough 
to have proved itself absolutely reli- 
able and workable. It is in truth a 


in in this convenient farm 


of putting up an ice 
house and keeping an 
ordinary refrigerator 
stocked with ice all of the time, this 
seems at once like a very reasonable 
price. 

There is no mystery about this ice- 
making machine. There is a brine 
tank, thru which copper coils are run 
much in the same manner as ice is 
made artificially in the large ice-mak- 
ing plants, There is a motor driven 
compressor and a condenser. The prin- 
ciple involved igs that of cooling by 
evaporation. <A liquid which evapo- 
rates at a low temperature is used, 
and as it passes from the liquid to the 
gas state it takes the heat out of the 
air and the air gets cold enough to 
freeze the water in the l#@€le pans for 
that purpose, while at the same time 
the interior of the refrigerator is kept 
cold. 

Only the ordinary electric light cir- 
cuit is necessary. No extra wiring has 
to be done. There is a thermostat 
which regulates the temperature in 
the ice box, turning on the electricity 
only when the refrigerator has risen 





Pleasant surroundings and the proper equipment for the job take the drué 
out of daily kitchen work. 





above the proper temperature. Fup. 
thermore, an even temperature is kept, © 

A canning outfit consisting of g° 
pressure cooker and a tin canner legs. | 
ens the labor of canning and saveg g 
great deal of time. Cold pack cam” 
ning, as done with the hot water bath, — 
is a slow process and a rather meggy 
one, too. The pressure cooker or cam | 
ner does the same job in less thay | 
half the time, and then one has the 
assurance that the products put intg | 
the cans will keep. ; 

In speaking of the tin canner, I re 
fer to the small home tin canning out 
fit, which is easily operated and which” 
does not require soldering as did the 
old kind. There is an adjustment for 
canning either quart or pint jars. The — 
cans are sealed before going into the 
cooker for sterilizing. They may be 
dumped in upside down or sidewige— 
and after being sterilized can be quick | 
ly cooled under the cold water faucet | 
without doing any harm to the cans, 
The lids are built with a series of im 
dentations which allow for expansion 
during cooking. The cans will bulge 
at either end during the cooking, but 
will go back into place upon cooling, 
A canning outfit, including the preg | 
sure cooker and tin canner, costs ak 
together less than $50. 

A fireless cooker is a household né 
cessity with all women who give it 4 _ 
trial. It saves heat and energy and 
doesn’t require any watching. The 
home-made ones serve the purpose — 
very well, and ought certainly to be™ 
in all of our kitchens. j 

These include the larger pieces of | 
labor saving kitchen equipment. Next 
week we will continue “Convenience | 
in the Kitchen” in an article on “Am | 
ranging Kitchens and “New Kitchen 
Things,” including a lot of small and 
inexpensive kitchen conveniences, 





Fourth of July Music 


Special music for the Fourth of July 
may be ordered thru the Hearts and” 
Homes department. A list of suitable 
pieces and the prices is given here. Ia 
ordering, please enclose stamps 
cover the cost, of the music: 

Patriotic Songs—We’ll Never Léb 
the Old Flag Fall; My Own United % 
States, Edwards; Hats Off to the Flag, 
Burnham; Stand By the Flag, Bartlet 
—40) cents each. 

Patriotic Song Collection—Songs for 
Every Occasion; Songs of Patriotism | 
Most Popular Home Songe—75 cents 
for each group, ' 
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On the floor is shown Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug No. 323. The 
6x9-foot size costs only $9.40. 


The sewing room 
of your dreams— 


What a charming sewing room! And so 
practical! Note, for instance, the Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug. Would you ever dream 
that this rich, colorful floor-covering could 
be kept dust-free and new-looking simply by 
an occasional light mopping? 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


Lint, broken threads, scraps of material— 
all the odds and ends of sewing—can be re- 
moved in a jiffy from Congoleum’s smooth 
surface. No tedious, time-taking sweeping 
as is necessary with dust-collecting woven 
floor-coverings. Every busy woman will ap- 
preciate the freedom from drudgery that 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs afford. 


Patterns for Every Room 
So varied and appropriate are Congoleum 
patterns that it’s easy to find a design which 
will harmonize with any room in the home. 
There are fascinating Oriental motifs, dainty 
and charming floral effects and extremely 
neat tile and wood-block patterns. 
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GOLD-SEAL 


Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that 1s pasted on every 
guaranteedCongoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug. 


Congoleum Rugs are laid without any 
kind of fastening. Tacking or cementing is 
never necessary. Just unroll them—and in 
a few hours they hug the floor. They never 
kick up at the corners or edges to trip un- 
wary feet or interfere with swinging doors. 


And though unqualifiedly guaranteed for 
service, they are amazingly low in price. 


Note These Very Low Prices 


6 x9 ft.$ 9.40 The patternsillustrated ]14x3  ft.$ .60 


ata ¢ ¢ are made only in the 
aim > a five large sizes. The 3 23 &. 1.30 
9 x10% ft. 16.40 smaller rugs are made 3 x44 ft. 1.95 


9 x12 &. 18.75 in designs to harmo- 3 x6 ft. 2.60 


nize with them. 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Things Every Woman Should Know About 
Congoleum Rugs,” an interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the patterns in their ac- 
tual full colors. It will gladly be sent to you free 
upon request to our nearest office. 


CoNnGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward 


As the sale or representation of any other 
make of floor-covering as “Congoleum” is a 
violation of the law, we will pay $100 to any 


I There is only one “Congoleum.” It is made by 
} Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold 
Seal pasted on the surface of every pattern. 

All “Seconds” bear a red label. 


person who will secure evidence that will lead 

to conviction of anyone guilty of this practice. 

R = i G S If you want the genuine ask for it by the 

name “Congoleum” and look for the gold seal. 


Pattern 


No. 379 


Pattern 
No. 518 





























The Hood Flat Tread principle 
is one more demonstration / 





This tread was developed in the Hood laboratory to 
minimize the side-wall flexure so dangerous to bal- | 
loon tire life. It is another demonstration of Hood’s 


intent to build more miles into any tire bearing the -HOGD>> a 


Hood White Arrow mark. 








00 or e oO ite rrow yut 
The Hood Flat Tread puts more rubber on the ee isd vie Ar bu 
ss a time tested guarantee of desi ‘ 
road—distributes the load over the greatest number satis end werhmensby 4 
of square inches—and gives the utmost protection — 


against skidding. It provides an easier handling car, 
with greater traction in every kind of weather and 
on every type of road. 

The Hood Dealer will be glad to demonstrate 
these facts to you. It will pay you to ‘Look for the 
Hood White Arrow’ on the tires you buy. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 









PRODUCTS 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 











SS 
Pneumatic and Solid Tirés,- Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Rubber Specialties 
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The June Message 


Dear Boys and Girls: In my mes: 
ge to you this month I am saying 
ome very personal things, but I know 

will not misunderstand. You are 
terested in getting the most possible 
at of your lives, and the only way to 
j this is to see that you direct your 
“}-es in the right course. A life is a 

od deal like a ship—it can not drift 
d come safely into port. It must 
we some one at the helm to guide it, 
‘@ the only one that can direct your 

is you, yourself. Your parents and 
wr friends can tell you about the 
‘oper course, but you are the one 
it must see that your life stays in 
+ course. 

Your Hearts Are Right 


{ know that the heart of every boy 
nd girl is fundamentally sound. They 
nt to do the right thing, but it is 
‘Tasy to get off the course, and once off 
are likely to go a long ways in 
e wrong direction before you realize 
It takes constant watchfulness, 
nd I would also say thoughtfulness. 
keep a life going straight, just ag it 
Pikes constant watchfulness to keep a 
ip going straight on its course. 
mmetimes I think young folks forget 
is, and do things in a thoughtless 
y, that not only gets them into trou- 
Je, but also gives others a wrong im- 
ssion. The things you say and do 
ect your ideals and your character. 
er girls and boys will judge you 
them. Older people will likewise 
: their impressions of you by the 
hings you do and say. I want you 
“ys and girls to be sure the things 
1 do and say really reflect your at- 
wide towards life. We are all bound 
* make mistKAkes, and say and do 
gs occasionally that we do not 
at y mean, and that is where 
qi ® «=6Shtlessness comes in. 
The Right Attitude 


Now, what are some of the things 
t young folks should be careful 
wt? First of all, I would say, their 
tude towards their parents. How 
wy a father and mother have had 
w@eartaches because their children 
Pere not respectful, and did not heed 
2 advice of those who love them 
st. Your father and your mother 
ave sacrificed much for you children 
d@ they want you to grow into the 
jst useful men and women it is pos 
ble for you to be. They want you 
have a good time in a right way. 
one else is so keenly interested in 
ar welfare. Talk things over with 
yur parents. Tell them of your hopes 
ambitions and enlist their interest 
what you are doing. Cultivate the 
itural sympathy that should exist be- 
een parents and children. Try to 
ike the relationship an ideal one. 
his will make a happier home for 
%, and for your parents as well. 
Your Example Is Followed 
The next thing I want to speak of is 
4 relation of our young folks to their 
Tothers and sisters. Be kindly to- 
\j2rds each other. Don’t quarrel. 
~ prere are bound to be some misunder- 
ndings, but they can be reduced to 
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7% minimum if each of you has the 
peat spirit. I would say to the older 
8 and gris not to be bossy. Use 
little bit of tact with your younger 
“wher or sister, and you will find that 

can get them to do anything you 
#h them to do. You are the oldest 
“ Raturally they pattern after you. 
you do the right thing, they are 
ee “Y sure to do the right thing. If 
ae do the wrong thing, they are pret- 






ty sure to do the wrong thing. Chil- 
dren are natural imitators. They act 
like those who are older than they, 
and follow to a great extent the ex- 
ample they have before them, so there 
is a very great resnonsibility on the 
part of the older boys and girls to 
see that they set the right kind of a 
pattern for the younger boys and girls. 
Clean speech, clean habits. clean 
thoughts and high ideals are the things 
tor which we should all strive. 


A Safe Guide 


There is no better rule of conduct 
than’ the Ten Commandments. The 
boy or girl who follows them will be 
clean of speech, clean of habits, have 
the right attitude toward his parents 
and toward others—his neighbors. 1 
think most of you boys and girls could 
tell me the Ten Commandments 
promptly if I were to ask you. If you 
can not, however, look them up and 
read them carefully. I believe you 
will agree with me that they are a 
chart that will enable you to steer 
your life so that you will make the 
most out of it. 


The Essential Things 


Remeniber this, that clean thoughts 
are absolutely essential to clean 
speech and clean habits, and to right 
ideals. Any boy or girl who thinks 
clearly and follows up what his own 
conscience tells him, will have no 
trouble in life. Some of you young 
folks may think this is a sermon, but 
it is not. I am giving you the benefit 
of my observation of many young 
folks, and I know you will not misun- 
derstand my motive. Many young 
folks have gone off on the wrong track 
simply because older folks who stood 
by did not speak the kindly word of 


warning, and turn them in the right 
direction. Constant watchfulness in 
anything is the secret of success, and 
we must be watchful about the course 
of our lives—not only young folks, but 
older folks as well. I know that you 
young Folks will seriously consider 
the things I have said, and I hope 
they may be heipful. 


The Four-H Girls 


The Four-H Girls are taking a splen- 
did interest in the Four-H Girls’ page. 
What we make out of it, largely de- 
pends upon you girls. We want your 
suggestions. We want your active par- 
ticipation in making this feature of 
Wallaces’ Farmer a success, so please, 
girls, don’t hesitate to write us if you 
have any suggestions you think would 
be helpful. Tell us about the things 
you are doing. Put your problems up 
to Miss Wylie. She will be glad to 
render you every aid possible in cor- 
rectly solving them. There is not a 
finer movement in the land than the 
Four-H Boys’ and Girls’ club work. 
We would be glad to have the Four-H 
boys write us as well as the girls. We 
are interested in what they are doing. 
We want to render to them every help 
possible, and we count on meeting per- 
sonally a good many of the Four-H 
boys and girls at the Iowa State Fair, 
where they gather in such large num- 
bers, and where they furnish one of 
the most interesting features of fair 
week. 

The Lone Scouts 


The Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe is the 
leading tribe of Lone Scouts simply 
for the reason that you boys have 
taken such a splendid interest in the 
Scout program. With nearly sixty 
tribes already organized, one tribe 








Our June Book Puzzle 








Two prizes of one dollar each are 
offered for the book puzzle this month. 
One prize goes to the boy or girl who 
sends in the best new book puzzle to 
run in July. Keep the desctiption of 
the book down to three hundred words 
and make sure that the book described 
has not been used before in the book 
puzzle column and that it is fairly 
well known, 

The second prize of one dollar will 
go to the boy or girl who sends in the 
best answer on the book puzzle given 
below. This answer must include the 
name of the author, the title of the 
book, and tell what the contestant 
likes or dislikes about the book. 

The prize for the May book puzzle 
goes to Vera A. Wagner, of Marengo, 
Iowa. Her book puzzle follows. Hon- 
orable mention this month goes to 
Edith Koewler, of Earlham, Iowa; 
Arie Poldevaart, of Spirit Lake, lowa; 
Avis Baker, of Lacona, Iowa; Chris- 
tine Goold, of Fairbury, lll., and Frank 
King, of Villisca, Iowa. 





To begin with, the author has em- 
phatically stated that Marley was dead 
—dead as a door-nail. Marley was 
Scrooge’s partner when living. Scrooge 
had hardly thought of Marley since 
he had died, seven years ago. 

It seems very strange, then, that up- 
on going home for his evening meal, 
instead of seeing the knocker on his 
door, he saw Marley’s face where the 
knocker should have been. It was so 
real it frightened him, altho he would 
not admit it to himself. 


He went into the house and searched 
it thoroly. After satisfying himself 
that Marley wasn’t hidden some place, 
he sat down. Presently Marley’s 
ghost appeared before him. It warned 
Scrooge to change his way of living 
and escape the torment he had gone 
thru. Marley’s ghost told Scrooge to 
expect three spirits to visit him on 
three successive nights, The first 
spirit comes. It is the ghost of Christ- 
mas past. It takes Scrooge to where 
he was raised; he remembers every 
scene plainly, The second spirit comes 
the following night, and shows Scrooge 
scenes of the present. It is the ghost 
of Christmas present. The third spirit 
comes the next night, it being the 
ghost of Christmas future. Scrooge 
was greatly touched by the way his 
future was pictured. The spirit takes 
him to a grave and shows Scrooge his 
own grave, uncared for and neglected. 

By this time Scrooge was in earn- 
est. He asked if these are the things 
that “will be” or “may be.” He begs 
the ghost to assure him that he can 
yet change these terrible shadows by 
apn altered life. 

Then the ghost gradually dwindles 
down into a bedpost, and the bedpost 
was his own, the bed his own and the 
room his own. Best and happiest of 
all, time before him was his own. 
Scrooge then resolved to live to make 
up the past, the present and the fu- 
ture of his dream. He became a 
changed man, from the squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, covet- 
ous old sinner he had been. 


having twenty-six members, and other 
tribes ranging up to twenty, and new 
boys joining the Lone Scouts every 
day, and with every one working to 
get a new member, we are making 
rapid progress. 

You Lone Scouts will have received 
the Bulletin or Lone Scout News by 
this time, telling of the succese of the 
Lone Scout field meet, and I congrat- 


‘ulate every Lone Scout who partici- 


pated in this meet, as it was the in- 
terest of you boys that made it a suc- 
cess. The next big thing to look for- 
ward to is our Lone Scout camp, Au- 
gust 22 to 30, and I am honing that 
there will be at least one boy from 
every county in Iowa at this camp, and 
as we can take care of 120, that would 
be twenty-one boys fsom over the 
state at large. By all means, boys, 
make up your minds that you are go- 
ing to be one of the boys that will have 
the privilege of the ten days’ camping 
period. It will be a wonderful week 
for you, and I know that you will get 
a lot out of it. We are counting on 
enjoying it with you. ‘ 
Be a Leader 

Every boy and girl ought to aspire 
to be a leader among the boys and 
girls in their community, and I know 
that the most of our boys and girls do 
have that aspiration. I am counting 
on you boys and girls in the next three 
months to come, and I am sure I will 
not be disappointed. The Four-H Girls 
and the Lone Scouts will have a tre- 
mendous influence, I know, in their 
community. They will be real boost- 
ers for the things that build up a com- 
munity, and they will make records, I 
know, which will be most satisfying to 
them, to us and to their friends. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN P. WALLACE, 


Playing Volley Ball 


Any group of 4-H Girls wanting a lot 
of real and exciting fun can manage 
a game of volley ball quite as well in 
camp or at regular meetings as in the 
school gymnasium. Oftentimes the 
net can be stretched between two con- 
veniently located trees or lacking these 
stout stakes may be driven. 

The playing. surface should be not 
more than thirty feet in width, sixty 
feet in length, and should have a 
height of fifteen feet or more which 
is free from overhanging branches or 
other projections. The official net is 
three feet wide and reaches from side 
line to side line. A tennis net may be 
made to serve the purpose provided it 
is stretched very taut. The top of the 
net should be level and measure eight 
feet from the center to the ground. 
Nets can be purchased from any reli- 
able house for about $3.50 and the ball 
for very little more. 

The rules are not hard to understand 
but there are one or two things that 
sometimes stump beginners. A team 
continues to serve, one player after 
another, until the team fails to win its 
“point” and “side out” is called. As in 
baseball, the team can make points 
only when it is “at bat”—in this case, 
serving the ball. No other opportunity 
to score comes after “side out” has 
been called on a team until that team 
has made the other side miss getting 
the ball back. 

The size of teams may vary, but nine 
to a side is a good average number, 
making three lines of three players 
each. Out-of-doors twelve can play on 
a side. A game consists of two periods 
of fifteen to twenty minutes each, with 
a fiveminute rest between halves. 
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Four-H Club Girls’ Page 

















Health, Joy, Vitality i 


The last of the four H’s stands for 
health, as every one of you know, but 
it is only within recent time that we 
have heard very much about it. 

Health means so much. It means 
strength, vitality, energy with a 
spring in it. Happiness and joy nat- 
urally follow. No one who is really 
healthy can resist the impulse to run 
and play and be happy. 

Most of us start out in the world 
with: normal and physically healthy 
bodies, but just a lot of us abuse our- 
selves. We do not eat rightly, sleep 
enough, keep regular habits as we 
should, or take exercise ag we ought. 

Good food, exercise, fresh air, clean- 
liness, regular habits of living, and 
long hours of sleep are the essentials 
for good health. Fruits, vegetables, 
cereals and milk, also meat rigntly 
cooked, are the foods most necessary 
to health. Play out-of-doors is the 
best sort of exercise, At least one 
hour in the open air should be a daily 
habit. 

Of course one can not have health 
without sleep. Sleep gives the body 
a chance to rest and repair the wear 
and tear. When we lose sleep we lose 
our vigor and sometimes our disposi- 
tions suffer, and growth may even be 
held back. 





Good Cheer 


When the girls come in to spend 
the afternoon,. or when there’s an 
evening party of boys and girls, it is 
always the correct thing to do to bring 
mother in and introduce her to the 
crowd. I am sure that all of you have 
been to parties, as I have, where the 
mother of the house was not seen the 
entire evening; or, if she did appear, 
it was only to help with the serving 
of the refreshments late in the eve- 
ning, 

Maybe it is mother’s fault for hang- 
ing back and not sitting in at the 
party, but we are certainly to blame 
when we do not insist that she come 
out and meet all of them and sit and 
chat a while. Some mothers have 
the idea that they are not wanted in 
e gathering of young folks! What a 
silly notion! Of course, we want them 
and if they hang back when we men- 
tion their coming out to meet the girls 
and boys, we'll just have to do a little 
insisting —or maybe a lot of it—for it 
really is the nice and correct thing to 
do. To have guests come and go 
without speaking to mother, who 
stands at the head of the home life, 
is indeed a sad mistake. 

After she has once been persuaded 
to come out and meet the “crowd,” 
she’s pretty liable to be anxious to do 
it the next time, and before long she 
will be naturally meeting and greeting 
your friends. Then she will better un- 
derstand some of the things you are 
doing, the places you are going and 
want to go to. It won’t then be neces- 
sary to explain every detail of your 
social life. She will hear the talk of 
coming events among your friends and 
she will know, of course, that her 
daughter is to be there. 

Then, too, mothers have a steadying 
influence. It is good to have them 
around. And letting them in on the 
good times we have with our friends 
is one of the best ways to assure them 
that they have our confidence. 


The Popular Girl 
The popular girl is always agreeable, 
always thoughtful of others, and al- 
ways kind. The girl who is a good 
listener and remembers all of the little 
hobbies of her friends and acquaint- 
ances is always popular. She is al- 


ways courteous to those older than 
herself, and she always remembers 
the little niceties when grandmother 
or grandfather are about the house. 
Offering chairs, getting glasses, pil- 
lows to fit old aching backs—all of 
these she anticipates or does willing- 
ly and with a smile. 

As for social graces, the popular girl 
knows how to do some one thing well. 
She is willing to enter games and lead 
them occasionally. She does not “pal” 
with just one girl when a whole com- 
pany is present, but rather joins in 
with the crowd, 





Club Names 


A club name should be a fairly per- 
manent thing, a name to build club 
traditions upon and to honor in work 
and in sports and in all of the ways 
that 4-H Club girls can honor their 
organization. 

It seems like rather a sad mistake 
to give a club some misspelled and 
slangy name that you are bound to 
tire of in a year or so. While it may 
seem fitting to designate the work of 
the club in the name, such as canning, 
cooking and sewing, as is quite com- 
monly done, this title will not be ap- 
propriate for the club for long. Next 
year, perhaps, the activities will be 
quite different and you will be up 
against the proposition of changing 
the name. 

Then why not choose a name that 
you may keep always? ‘There are 
many sources for names. Township or 
county names are good. Names of pio- 
neer Iowa women offer many sugges- 
tions. There was Mrs. Annie Witten- 
meyer, of Lee county, Iowa, who insti- 
tuted a diet kitchen for sick and 
wounded soldiers during the Civil war 
and who later founded a home for sol- 
diers’ orphans. Any club should be 
proud to bear the name of Annie Wit- 
tenmeyer. And Ann Harlan, another 
pioneer [owa woman, who was one of 


the first on the field of Shiloh, and 
who worked far beyond her strength 
in caring for the sick and wounded. 

Names such as Clover Leaf, Clover 
Croft and Clover Mead are appropri- 
ate. Flower names are good and a 
little meandering stream or creek in 
the neighborhood suggests possibili- 
ties, as, for example, the Plum Creek 
Club in Kossuth county, which seems 
so well named, 





A Message to Iowa Club Girls 


Many of you will remember Miss 
Ulla Christensen’s visit to Iowa, in 
January of this year, to study 4-H 
Clubs. She sailed for Denmark, June 
17, to start the first 4-H Clubs upon 
her return. Before leaving, she ad- 
dressed this letter to us: 

“My Dear 4-H Club Girls in Iowa: 

“Now the days are here when you 
get together and have a good time and 
make friends. I will wish that those 
days will be of value for you and in- 
spiration to undertake new tasks when 
you come back home, 

“I know from my visit to Iowa in 
January that the club girls there are 
interested ones, full of energy to do 
something, and I will hope that you 
will keep up working all the time for 
the 4-H’s and for the place. as first- 
class club girls. I have gotten very 
much inspiration from your work to 
help my Danish girls to find all the 
pleasure and knowledge they can get 
thru 4-H Club work. 

“With best wishes for all of you, 
Iam, “Very sincerely, 

“Ulla Christensen.” 


This month sent another very inter- 
esting visitor to Iowa. Another Chris- 
tensen! Matilda Christensen, of Nor- 
way, has been here learning about 4H 
Clubs and studying home economics. 
She hopes that soon her own country 
across the water will have 4-H Clubs. 
Isn’t it interesting to see our organiza- 
tion grow? JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 





covering new and 


From cocoon forth a butterfly 
As lady from her door 
Emerged—a summer afternoon— 
Repairing everywhere. 


Without design that I could trace, 
Except to stray abroad 

On miscellaneous enterprise 

The clovers understood. 


Her pretty parasol was seen 

Contracting in a field 

Where men made hay, 
gling hard 

With an opposing cloud, 


then strug- 


Where parties phantom as herself, 
To Nowhere seemed to go 

In purposeless circumference, 

As ’t were a tropic show. 


And notwithstanding bee that worked, 
And flower that zealous blew, 
This audience of idleness 
Disdained them from the sky, 
Till sundown crept, a steady tide, 
And men that made the hay, 

And afternoon and butterfly, 
Extinguished in its sea. 


Two butterflies went out at noon 

And waltzed above a stream, 

Then stepped right thru the firma- 
ment 

And rested on a beam. 


And then together bore away 


Nature Verse 


To Emily Dickinson, who wrote poetry as a girl back in the eurly 
eighties, life was always magical and youthful and the world was a sort 
of combined flower and bird and fairy place in which she was always dis- 
fascinating things. 
feeling for and an understanding of the out-of-doors. 
never gave titles to her poems, preferring rather to give them such group 
headings as Nature, Life, Time and Eternity, etc, 


Her nature poems show a fine 
Miss Dickinson 


Upon a shining sea,— 
Tho never yet, in any port, 
Their coming mentioned be. 


If spoken by the: distant bird, 
If met in ether sea 

By frigate or by merchantmen, 
Report was not to me. 


Nature, the gentlest mother, 
Impatient of no child, 

The feeblest or the waywardest,— 
Her admonition mild 


In forest and the hill 

By traveler is heard, 
Restraining rampant squirrel 
Or too impetuous bird. 


How fair her conversation, 

A summer afternoon,— 

Her household, her assembly; 
And when the sun goes down 


Her voice among the aisles 
Incites the timid prayer 
Of the minutest cricket, 
The most unworthy flower. 


When all the children sleep: 

She turns as long away 

As will suffice to light her lamps; 
Then, bending from the sky, 


With infinite affection 

And infiniter care, 

Her golden finger on her lip, 
Wills silence everywhere. 














MUSIC NOTES 


America the Beautiful, by Katly ; 
Lee Bates and Samuel Ward. 
Stars and Stripes Forever, by 
Philip Sousa. a 
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Th 
America the Beautiful—How nett 
song made? Before the tune, ¢ eth 
must be the poem. But before ng u 
poem there must be the inspirat) t 
Kathrine Lee Bates had lived all femme J 
life in eastern cities. A teacher gi pp, 
English in Wellesley College, her times } 
was spent in helping girls to find a 
love the beautiful as expressed } 
poem and prose. Then she made 
first trip to the Pacific coast. Tog 
who knows the farms of New Engl 
only, the vast grain fields, the wi 
spreading meadows and prairies. 
the Mississippi valley were a re 
tion. Lifting her eyes to the Rockla 
towering “above the fruited plait 
she was thrilled with a new cons¢ 0 
ness of the greatness of America, wil 
a new wonder of her homeland, 
was the inspiration. Thousands hai 
felt it, but Kathrine Lee Bates put 
inspiration into words; she becam 
the voice for the thousands. 7 


c) 


Stars and Stripes Forever—Withot 
words, this music tells much the sam 
story. John Philip Sousa is proud 
be known as the greatest band le; 
of the world. He likes his title ¢ 
“March King,” which his. stirrin 
marches have won for him. This p 
rings out in every tone of this m 
The very first chords bring one up if 
a smart salute. Then the music lew 
us out in a grand review. It shov 
us great cities with all the marvel’ 
towering buildings, crowded stree 
and railways. It leads under op 
skies thru fields of green and 
where cattle feed upon a thou 
hills. But, thru the proud. throb 
this review theme, something 
creeps into the music, something f 
like a reverent wish. Our eyes t¢ 
again to the flag. Clean, crisp, 
snaps in the wind above us, and 
the music is a prayer that, alwap 
we may keep it so. Now, suddefl 
as tho quite overflowing with emo} 
at the sight of the red, white % 
blue, the music begins to boast! HM 
the trombones swagger! And the cj 
bals just plain brag! A noisy 
it is, but soon, back swings the 
ent music, this time stronger and 
er, as tho, with our prayer, is % 
pledge that, clean and crisp, and f 
ing high, we will keep our Stars 
Stripes forever.—Fannie Buchanal, 


Music Memory Work 


This looks like a music year for 
girls! In order that they may lear 
know the lovely things in the 
of music the extension depa 
lowa State College, is promoting 4 
sic memory” contests all over} 
state. Last year fifteen counties 2 
4-H music memory contests. 
year every county in the state, Pe 
senting over. 9,000 girls, will ime 
music appreciation in their progts 

A booklet gotten out by those 
charge of club work at Ames will t 
you just how to go-about planning? 
a music memory contest. A 
ive list of music selections 1 8 
with notes about the composers | 
addition to these notes, we have # 
Donald F. Malin, a Des Moines ® 
cian, to give you little intimate 
about these great composers 
music list suggested to you. 
lin’s first article will appear 
next issue of the 4H depart 
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The Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 
4 Field Meet 


'The Lone Scout News went to press 
miy a short time ago, so we are still 
fetty much excited over the outcome 
#the field meet. We had been hold- 
ing up the News for a few days in or- 

to get the results of the meet in 

e June issue. 

‘Those of you who read the News 

ill have noticed the tables on page 2 
ch show how to figure out what 

he average Scout of a certain age 

i height can do in the running high 
mp and the running broad jump. On 
is page we are presenting another 

able, which shows what the average 
put can do on the standing broad 
np. 

The same directions apply as on the 
her tables. 
the table and your height at the 

Draw a line down from the top 

nd across from the left. The point 

pre these lines meet is the distance 

inches that the average Scout of 
bur age and. height can broad jump. 

‘One interesting thing we found out 
Jooking over the records, ard that is 

if you can do pretty well on the 
nding broad jump, you are likely to 
quite well on the hop, step and 
np. Almost in every case boys who 
lade a good record in one event made 
good record in the other. 

We hope that the Scouts who looked 
r the records of the jumps in the 

issue of the News remembered 
fat these records are not the biggest 
i made in the meet. There were 
great many Scouts who jumped far- 
than the champions in each event 
it they did not go as far as would 

Pexpected for their age, height and 

eight. 

PWe hope, too, that the Scouts no- 

d how our prediction that the small 

Wy would have just as good a chance 
ithe big boy came true, Two of the 
ampionships went to eleven-yeas 


the next issue of the Lone Scout 
Ws we are going to give the names 
#ome of those who ranked up high 
tach event. ‘We only had space 
H time to give the winners in each 
ent. There were lots of Scouts who 
Wwded the champions very closely. 
special award really should be 
fen to the Minnewaukon Tribe, of 
Writ Lake. They had sixteen mem- 
f’ in the contest, while the other 
M scoring tribes had only five each. 
Me first-rate athlete in a tribe of five 
N bring up the average so as to zive 
tribe a good standing, but for a 
we of sixteen to make a good record 
@ have to be several first-rate ath- 
# and a lot of pretty fair ones. 





Subscription Price for News 

me Postal Department has informed 
‘hat in order to get second-class 
age rates on the Lone Scout News, 
Must charge a subscription price 


the paper, We have accordingly 
'& price of 10 cents a year on it. 
refore, as you will note by the 
mge in the application blank at the 
mom of the page, new members are 
fend in 25 cents with the applica- 
Fifteen cents of this will go to 
house, as before, and 10° cents 
80 to pay for the News. 
me Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe is still 
ME the badges free. These badges 
cost 15 cents apiece. if the 
& had to order them. The boy 
© joins the Lone Scouts thru: our 
zation, therefore, is spending 5 


Find your age at the top - 


cents less for the membership and the 
badge than he would if he joined di- 
rect and is getting the News in addi- 
tion. 





Scouts in School 


We notice occasional reports of the 
work of our Lone Scouts in school. 
Several of them seem to be making 
fine records. Arie Poldevaart, of Spir- 
it Lake, stood extremely high in his 


then passed down the side of the 
wand, in which position it will not be 
noticed. The ring is now dropped over 
the wand, and consequently over the 
thread, by the manipulation of which 
it may be caused to rise or fall, or, in 
response to a sharp tug, to jump right 
off the wand. The wand may be held 
in either the right or left hand. All 
that is necessary to obtain the desired 
result is to move the hand to or from 
the body as desired.—“Toby” Nevius. 





STANDING 


Height in inches 


Age in years (use age at nearest birthday) 


BROAD JUMP 
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school work this spring; and we see 
that Claude James, of Anita, Iowa, 
was second highest in his class in 
Adair county, with an average of 96.4. 





Northwest Iowa Rally 


Last week the Northwest Iowa Rally 
was held at Spirit Lake. The report 
will appear in the next issue of the 
Lone Scout News. The Minnewaukon 
Tribe showed its right to act as hosts 
for the rally by shooting its member- 
ship up to twenty-five. It is still the 
largest tribe in the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe. ' 


The Lone Scout Camp 


In the last issue of the Lone Scout 
News we printed a score card showing 
what we consider a good record for 
an individual Scout. Invitation to the 
Lone Scout Camp will be based on an 
estimate of this sort. Look over this 
record and see how you stand. Then 
fill out the application blank on page 
4 of the News, 








The Climbing Ring 

Effect—The performer having ob- 
tained the loan of a lady’s ring, passes 
it over the end of his wand. The ring 
now commences to climb up the wand 
very slowly, stopping or descending at 
command; finally it jumps right off 
the wand and is caught by the per- 
former, who immediately hands it 
back to the lady. 


Secret—The experiment depends en- 
tirely upon a black silk thread, about 
twice the length of the wand, to which 
it is fixed at the uppermost end, and 
has a slip knot on the other end. The 
means by which the thread is attached 
may vary, but a good plan is to make 
a very small knot in the end of the 
string, which is then passed thru a 
very fine shit in the end of the wand. 
The slip knot is then attached to a 
button on the coat. The thread is 


Get Busy on Degree Work 


Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe has already 
about 300 of. its 1,800 members who 
have passed from one to six Lone 
Scout degrees. Every member of the 
tribe ought to pass the first degree 
test in the next month or so. Wallaces’ 
Farmer is helping out on this by giv- 
ing the first degree badge free to ev- 
ery boy who qualifies. So far we 
haven’t anyone who has passed all the 
degrees and won his LSD. We should 
‘like to have a member of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe be the first Lone Scout 
in the farm paper tribes to earn this 
title. 


The Booster Contest 


Scouts all over the country are tak- 
ing part in the national booster con- 
test. The national organization is 
giving a lot of prizes, including such 
items as bicycles, radio sets, tents and 
so on, to the boys making the best 
records, Wallaces’ Farmer is expect- 
ing to give special prizes for booster 


work in our own field. 

All these awards are based on the 
point system, as described in the hand- 
book, with the addition that points are 
given for subscriptions to Wallaces’ 
Farmer and to amateur publications, 
at the rate of one point for every 25 
cents in subscription money. 

This means that if a Scout gets a 
year’s subscription to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, this credits him with four points 
in the booster contest. Remember 
that twenty booster points entitle the 
Scout to the title LSB and to a boost- 
er button. This is in addition to any 
special prizes he may get. 





Wins First Farm Merit Badge 


Raymond O. Young, of Morgansfield, 
Kentucky, is the first to win a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer agricultural merit 
badge. Scout Young sent in some time 
ago his record on the dairy cow route, 
for which he was awarded ten merit 
points. He has just sent in his corn 
cultivation record, for which he gets 
ten more, or the total of twenty need- 
ed to win the badge. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe Leads 


According to the last reports we 
have, our tribe is still ahead of any 
other farm paper tribe in the number 
of members. However, we are not like- 
ly to stay ahead, unless more Scouts 
get busy helping to organize new 
tribes and getting more members in. 
Last week only twenty new Scouts 
were entered. A month or two back 
we were getting fifty a week. Use the 
application blank on this page or write 
to us for extra blanks. 








stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


Nationality and color 


Cl Fr itiinsas, teicacaistcdeiaan 


Name of organizer 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“T pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 


Enclosed find 25 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, and 10 cents of which is to pay for a 
year’s subscription to the Lone Scout News. 
Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge free of charge, and that this 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a hand- 
book and all the privileges of the order. 


County 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 


I understand that Wallaces’ 











Address 


Lone Scout No 
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Hens and pullets will lay if fed properly. 
The egg machinery in the hen needs 
“raw material’’ (feed) to produce eggs. 


LAYERS NEED 
cous PROCES. 


Often gurrenW™ 


Not a substitute, but genuine pure but- 
termilk, merely dried with all water re- 
moved, and guaranteed to contain all 
aoe di vitamines, lacticacid and f 
ees as < buttermilk. Put at least 
1 Process Pure Dried Butter- 
ee in “eo laying and fattening mash. 
Baby Chicks raised on feed containing Collis 
Process Dried Buttermilk mature earlier, 
have vigor and stamina that other chicks lack. 
The Free Book Telis What to Feed 
Not a “sales getter’’, but > plainly written book 
on feeding. Contains data and 
facts that ewvill help poultrymen. 
Give us the name of your feed 
dealer and the book is yoursfree. 


Collis Products Co. 
General O; : Clinton, Iowa 
Dept. 215 


iets. made from either 
Minn. or Omaha, Nebr.) 
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FOR SUCCESS 


wed Far ervow Ghia 
ody to, Re Rede” Wialte ea Rock reir) G Bote As 
Batt Grpinekone,” Minor an $11.60 ‘Avnorted $0.60. Post: 
Joo fie ye oped 
». =. T. “FARKOW CRC SRI ES 
: Indianapslts, ot seats 








Chicks ¢ Fegs 


layi @trains- Free in delivery. — a 
| Poon Assorted, $ 9, Powe, Reds, 
is Wyn $12, Le. Lt Bré hmas ‘$16 Amorted $7 








Save 25 to 50% . 


yo can get a 
Ford Battery 
for only $10.50— 
other cars in pro- 
portion. An un- 
heard of low price 
because_we sell 
direct. You get a 
Quality Battery 
that is 


Guaranteed For Three Years 


We atate this in writing with every bat 
tery We assure you longer life, more 
pep. greater service. Many of our bat- 
terles have been tn use for four years, Our 
long experlence and large production en- 
able us to build this better battery ata 
lower price. You'll be surprised how well 
they withstand hardest service. Don’t 
take a chance with a poor or worn out 
yattery when you can get a guaranteed 
“Longer Life” Battery at these low prices: 
910.50, $11.95, $14.25, 816.95. 

Send No Money! 

Order your Ford battery now. We ship 
c o. d, subject to your inspection at express 
office. For farther full speotfications for 
All Cars write us at once. No obligation 


“‘Longer Life” Battery Co. 
Dept. W-6, Des Moines, lowa 








Iceless Refrigerator 
Keops food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time, Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a Py 8 ice 
PoThy bill. Every home needs it. oe 
\ windlass and evaporation. Wr te for 
ih free folder. Agents Wanted. 
ey oR PIRE MFG. COMPANY 
ma 7th St., Washington, lowa 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














The Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this deparcment. Questions relating to 
poulury will be cheerfully a 














Sunlight and Health 


Would a 
poultry house? Well, not if it were 
constructed from ordinary glass, for 
ordinary glass will not allow ultra-vio- 
let rays to pass thru and these rays 
are essential to life, scientists say. 
Prof. L. V. Crum, physicist, lowa State 
College, has just completed some tests 
which serve to substantiate this claim. 


Professor Crum took twenty-four 
young chickens which had been kept 
under glass for three weeks and di- 
vided them into three groups of eight 
each, One group he put under a new 
product known as glass cloth, another 
he put under celo-glass, which is made 
from screen wire with the meshes 
filled with a_ glass-like substance, 
while the third group he left under 
ordinary glass. All three groups were 
cared for alike for four weeks. 

Two of the chickens kept under ordi- 
nary glass died of rickets, while the 
remaining six made a gain of only 180 
per cent during the four weeks. All 
of the chickens kept under the glass 
cloth lived and made gains of 250 per 
cent. The six chickens which lived 
out of the group kept under celo-glass 
gained 300 per cent. Altho two of the 
chickens in this group died, Professor 
Crum states that one of them died from 
some unavoidable cause, and the other 
which died from rickets had already 
contracted the disease before the test 
began. He intends to continue his 
studies along this line, 


greenhouse make an ideal 


Ten Essentials for Successful 
Turkey Raising 


1. Only strong, mature breeding 
stock should be used. 

2. Breeding stock should not be 
over fat. (Use a balanced ration.) 

3. Ample moisture should be sup- 
plied if an incubator is used. 

4. <A brood coop to confine hen and 
poults should be provided for each 
brood. 


5. Do not let the poults get chilled. ! 


6. Do not over feed the poults. 

7. Do not feed till the poults are 48 
hours old. , 

8. Keep poults free from lice. , 

9. Do not let turkeys eat green 
corn. 


10. Doctor a sick turkey as soon as | 


it shows signs of sickness. 





Dropping Board Scraper 


G. P. Deyoe sends us the following 
description and dimensional drawing 
of a dropping board scraper: 

“The ‘scraper’ part, shown in the 
illustration, is made out of a piece of 
quite heavy metal, preferably galvan- 
ized, and about six by eighteen inches 
in size. The handle can be made 
from a piece of lumber one by two 
inches by four feet long and the braces 
from the same material or strap iron. 
These materials will usually be found 
on the farm, or they can be purchased 
for a small amount.” 

This dropping board scraper is a 
very good thing to have in the poultry 
house and should be used regularly at 
least once a week. 


Watch Out for Lice and 
Mites 


Sudden drops in egg production of- 
ten come in hot weather, due partly 
to lice and mite infestations. The 
best way to rid hens of lice is to dip 
them, on a warm day, in tepid water 
to which is added one ounce of sodium 
fluoride to the gallon. Mites can be 
controlled by cleaning the poultry 
house frequently and spraying with a 








Going up! 


The daily dam 


mand for Kellogg’s—the joyous j 
corn flakes with the marvelous | 
flavor that no others can equal. 


It takes a million packages a day to satisfy the 4 


demand for that supreme flavor. 


This means the 


consumption every day of the bumper corn crop 
of 485 acres—of 2,000,000 quarts of milk or 
cream—of tons and tons of fruit! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are always ready to serve, _ 


The world’s easiest breakfast. 
pans afterwards. 


No sticky pots and 
For sale at grocers everywhere, — 


Served in all restaurants and hotels. 


Oven-tresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive 
inner-sealed waxtite ~ 
wrapper keeps © 
Kelloge’s Corn F 
toasty-crisp. 


Why Kellogg’s is always 


on top! 


It’s the flavor—marvelous, inde- 
scribable—that makes Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes the leading seller 
among ready-to-eat cereals. 





BABY CHICKS 


rrr 





WA CHICK EATCHERY Prof: KING 


ae (DING and 100% Live Delivery personally guaran. 


Profitable Chic 


teed by Prof. King. Rush your order for quick de- 


ifvery or write for catalog 


Barron W. Leghorns..... ..........010 00 Silver Wyandottes . 
Bd. Rocks and 8. C . 1100 Light Brahmas.. .... 
12 ° Assorted Lote 


W. Rocks and R. C. Reds....... 
W. Wyand. Buff Orp., W. Orp 


NE PRICES: 


B se 
15 Ob\y 
"39.00 to 910.0% 


Write for alae Prices on [tots of 500 or 1000 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


Box M, lowa City, I 





wood preservative or even old crank 
case oil. The lice treatment should be 
effective for several months if all the 
birds are treated. The spraying for 
mites should be repeated at intervals 
or whenever any of the pests are found 
on the roosts. 


Poultry Drinking Fountain 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I made a good drinking fountain for 
my poultry by cutting a small hole 
in an old tin can, filling the can with 
water, covering it with a shallow pan 
or vessel of any kind, and then invert- 
ing the whole. The shallow vessel will 
remain filled with water as high as 
the top of the aperture until the can 
is empty. 

MRS. J. W. C. 

Illinois. 





Favors Pheasants 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
{ can not see why anybody would 
kick on feeding pheasants on their 


fields. We have hundreds on our ; 


farm, and have had fore years. We 
counted thirty-two this spring in a 
ride of less than four miles. They do 





eat some grain; corn that is @ 
the field until spring will surely’ 
it. Put your corn in the crib, é 
won't bother it. As for hunte 
them off; we can in Nebraska. I 
the pheasants eat all kinds 0© 
and spiders, We killed one 
mowing machine, and its craw 
of all kinds of bugs. Keep yourrR 
ants, as they are worth more 
they eat. 4 

A FAR 

Nebraska. 


Flea Beetles on Ton 
Plants 


An Iowa correspondent ) 

“What can I do for tomate? 
which are bothered by little # 
which eat holes in the leaves 
the plants look brown?” 4 

The flea beetle which bother 
tomatoes and potatoes is D0 
trolled by spraying every ten @ a 
two weeks with Bordeaux 
Arsenate of lead, for some 
other, does not seem to be 8@” 
fective against the little fee 
As a rule, the flea beetle 
cause the most damage to 
plants during June. ‘g 
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“Old Mi 99 A Tale of 
er C. li . * 
ISCDY | ie cia Rass 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


Days 














sgn. PETERS inquired of the mer- 

A chant: 

You believe your information is cor- 

That you’re not arousing false 
pes ?”” 

“Positive. Men sent out ahead of me 
ed certain things, but could get no- 
e, On the way up I met one of your 

izens, a James Pipps; he was in bo- 

wa and going home. Without realizing 
importance of his talk—he had been 
nking—he told things that allowed me 

put all our information together. I 

n assure you that within two days my 
nds will ride into Nevada City with 

» important prisoners.” 

Old Misery saw Mr. Peters back into 

e crowd and disappear. Many ques- 

ms were hurled at the San Francisco 

rehant. Men began talking in groups. 

From the edge of the crowd, Mr. Peters 

puted: 

“All men owning good horses and 

aight shooting guns meet me at Kelly’s 

Mging house an hour before sun-up to- 

rrow.” 

Did Misery turned to a man standing 
e by and asked: 

*What’s this all about? Whose hosses 

missing? I just come along. First I’ve 

rd of it.” 7 

“From Adams’ ranch. Run off in broad 
light. Who'’n be you?” The last 

g sharp with suspicion; and the stran- 
tugged the end of his long mustache 

d leaned forward to stare into the 

iountain man’s face. 

‘I’m the feller who never stole any 

sses,"’ meekly replied Old Misery, back- 
away. 

The man instantly shouted: 
"This way! One of the thieves ’n’ 
murderers right here! I’ve got him!” 
Those nearest blocked Old Misery’s re- 
mat. The stranger leaped forward and 
ptched the fringed cape of the hunting 
irt, but quickly became immobile as 
felt the muzzle of a navy Colt pressed 
finst his stomach. The two were 
dged in by citizens. 

Without removing his gaze fram the 

low’s startled visage, the mountain man 

led out: 

"Some of you know me. 
nd. Fetch him, and 
in’t stealing any hosses 

selling b’ars.” 

I know him. He’s Old Misery,” spoke 

Da storekeeper. ‘‘He’s the grizzly-bear 

mn. He's all right.” 

‘Mr. Peters! Mr. 

men voices. 

The gambler must have lingered in the 

Owd after calling for a rendezvous of 
semen, for he quickly came plowing 
way forward And he must have 

rd the storekeeper’s endorsement, for 

thout asking any questions he clapped 
hand on the mountain man’s shoulder 
loudly declared: 

This man is my friend. He’s all right. 
whiteband a yard wide.” 

"Thanky kindly, Peters,” said Old Mis- 
“But who’s this cuss who so mighty 
to name me a hoss thief? Mebbe 

nd best look him up a bit and 

Mere he trails in here from.” 

“You cut the ace! Who knows 
?””’ demanded the gambler. 

‘Old Misery belted his gun and grinned 

Wdonically at his perturbed accuser. 
after face was thrust forward, and 

n after man denied having ever seen 
fellow. 

“Search him!” directed Mr. Peters. 

HE man was dragged to a lighted 

window, and his pockets emptied. 

fre was nothing found of an inecrimi- 
ating nature except two gold rings, plain 
mds like wedding rings. These wete 
don his fingers and were found to be 
h too small. 

effore he could be questioned he de- 
ed hoarsely: 

"I bought ’em for ny woman. Man 

f he was hard up and would sell ’em 

aD. And that’s the truth.” 

our neck depends on your being able 
prove it,” grimly the gambler in- 
ed him. ‘‘Put him in a strong room. 

Nl find out later where he was when 
ranch was raided, and where his woe 

in lives.” 
don't know anything about the ranch 

sept what I’ve heard here tonight,” 
bd the stranger. ‘‘Then this old feller 

mt looks like a hoss thief a 
ith a wild whoop Old Misery leaped 
him and would have beaten him to 
oy had not the onlookers pulled 


Peters is my 
he’ll tell you I 
this season; 


Peters!” yelled a 


see 


this 


‘I'll have his ha’r! cried the moun- 
=~ man. “Peters, I'll have that. skunk’s 
y fur, I'm telling you!” 
- quiet and be good,” commanded 
_Sambler, drawing him away. “You 
& walk and cool your blood. No 
t brawling here til after the fellow’s 
re A Then comb him if you still 


And as if to get his friend away before 
he could renew the assault on the stran- 
ger—now being hustled to a place of safe- 
keeping—the gambler led Old Misery out 
of hearing and announced: 

se ’s to pay!” 

‘TJ heard the man from the bay talk,” 
said Old Misery. “But his friends won't 
even find a tame wolf pup at my camp. 
Everything cleaned out.” 

“Whew! That’s good hearing. 
sweating blood when that Frisco man 
was talking. Trying to find someone in 
the crowd I could trust to send up the 
ridge with a warning to you when you 
had that rumpus. It’s true; they’re hot 
foot after young Ounce Diggings and that 
girl. By this time the Frisco storekeeper 
bas learned who you are, and he’ll prob- 
ably blab to same of the men that his 
friends are riding for your camp and that 
you’re a man to be trailed. They’ll comb 
that camp and surrounding country for 
the two youngsters.” 

“No chance!” jeered Old Misery. ‘Might 
as well search the Rockies for a bullet 
someone lost there, two years ago. As for 
trailing me, they want ta make a new 
medicine first. Now, listen: I come here 
to find old Miguel.” 

And he briefly explained Ching-a-ling’s 
treachery and the Mexican’s errand to 
town. 

“Haven't seen him. Searcely anyone 
here knows him. But if he comes to town 
he’ll be locked up. Every greaser is un- 
der suspicion on account of the double 
murder at Adams’ rancho. I didn’t know 
Ching-a-ling had betrayed the girl. Sup- 
posed he had blabbed on the youngster. 
And I didn’t know that till tonight, as 
A’ve been down to Marysville for 4 few 
days.” 

“Miguel will 
ling.” 

“No use. He’s staying in his store 
mighty close, scared blue, and two men 
are guarding him. He was promised 
protection if he would tell what he knew. 
Your Mexican can’t get at him. You 
must steal away. They'll try to trail 
you.” 

“Reckon I’m on a fool hunt,” muttered 
Old Misery. ‘Blind old cuss would have 
hard work getting down here, let alone 
finding the breed’s place. He’s like a 
Comanche; only blood will rub it out. I'll 
be mizzling afore more folks can call me 
a thief. 
scoot.” 

HE excitement attending the arrest 

and imprisonment of the stranger 
afforded them cover for a retreat. They 
turned a corner, and Mr. Peters rubbed 
bis eyes and diseovered he was walking 
alone. 

With a foolish grin he turned back and 
was soon met by the San Francisco mer- 
chant, who hurriedly asked: 

“‘Where’s your aged friend? 
important I 


I was 


try to git at Ching-a- 


It’s very 
should speak to him.” 

“Gone. Started back home. Anything 
I can tell you?” 

“He should know he has been harbor- 
ing two persons, man and woman, who 
are wanted for being members of Muri- 
eta’s band.” 

“Then why in the devil didn’t you tell 
us that when you and your friends first 
arrived here?” 

“Well, it would have been better if 
we'd told you,” admitted the merchant. 
“But Murieta has so many spies in the 
camps and towns that we feared word 
would be sent that our men were on the 
trail.” 

In the meanwhile, Old Misery was grop- 
ing his way along the rear of several 
stores, working around and between emp- 
ty barrels and boxes and mounds of bot- 
tles and discarded clothing, his line of 
advance taking him toward the back end 
of the Chinese store. 

It was dark, and he dared not risk 
discovery by attempting haste. At last 
he halted at the back of the store. He 
ran his hands over the boards but found 
no door. Creeping to the corner, he 
peered around and toward the street. 
Near him was a man seated on a box. 
As he watched, the man called out: 

“Slow work, Tim. Wish they’d relieve 
us, or bring us a drink.” 

A voice in front of the store replied: 

“The yellow rat doesn’t deserve to be 
protected. Giving away a woman’s a 
mighty poor business.” 

Old Misery decided he had made every 
effort and should be retiring. But to 
return Sp the ridge and report to the girl 
that he had found no signs of old Miguel 
was difficult for him to do. He sat down 
and weighed the situation carefully. If 
the old man had entered the town he 
would have been locked up, and Mr. 
(Peters would have known of that fact. 
Hither he had lost his way entirely, or 
was*entering under cover of night. If 
the latter, he would make for the store. 


The side door was unbolted, and Olé 
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tougher, more massive. 

Built to stand hard knocks. 

The extra-heavy carcass is 

made of the famous Goodyear 

cord fabric SUPERTWIST. The stout tread is a 

full All-Weather. Even the sturdy sidewalls are 

reinforced against rut-wear. A great tire, this 

HEAVY-DUTY Goodyear—made especially for 

the man whose driving calls for extra-strength 

and extra-stamina. An economical tire, too, 
because of the extra mileage in it. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
oodyear Tubes 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co., Inc. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the follow- 
ing sizes: 
20x 3% (Cl.) 
32x4 ‘SS.) 
33x4 o 
32x4% “ 
35x5(S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line, including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 


34x 4% (SS) 
x5 se 


TRE costs worrying 
you? Just you try the 
new Goodyear HEAVY- 
DUTY CordTire! Thicker, 

















Walk along a bit till I can 
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REPAIRS 


Direct /rom Factory 


All parts for Moline Adriance Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


ments. 
- UNIVERSAL TRACTOR SER 


-F F Til. 
Division of ST: DARD MOTOR PARTS CO. of Mich. 





F you are interested in getting 
a fine country home, with 
fertile soil and desirable lo- 
cation in one of the richest eec- 
tions of the Corn Belt you will! find much of value in 
our farm buyers guide for 1925. Write today— 
it will be sent free of cost or obligation. 
THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








‘yO keep your dog healthy, send for 
authoritative FREE book, “Dtseas- 
es of the Dog.” Describes every 
known dog disease and pre- 
or a6 years, Glover's Medicines heve 
n standard remedies and 

for animal ailments. Write wv 4. 

V. 3. 


119 Sth Ave., N. Y. 








Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 


of successful operation. In all climates and 


under the severest con- 


ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, 


needs no further attention except 


ly erected, 
annual oiling. 


There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
There are no untried features in the Aute-Oiled 


» Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight,storm- 


roof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Some 
P j 


mentshavebeenm 


refine- 
the possibil- 


of improvemen wes eka cctach cinetadien af Gone tae 
a while greater perfection of operation has been 


achieved. The Aerm 
winds, which are the prevai ones. 
with practically no friction, 


oter is wonderfully efficient in the light 
The self-oiled motor works 
the wind-wheel of the Aermotor 


by the company which established the steel windmill} 


AERMOTOR CO. 


ecsctcuy  Einncazetio Gakinnd 
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NICHOLSON FILES 


-a valuable asset 
Sa ve Time to Farmers / 





Breakdowns will occur with the best of im- 


plements, cars and trucks, 


Cutting blades 


will grow dull and horses require shoeing. 


Every hour of delay is costly. 
of that delay is avoidable with the following 
NICHOLSON Files in your shop: 


Flat Files, Slim Taper Saw Files, Wood Rasps, Tung- 


Wisatwo & 
OMNweweM 


And much 


sten Point Files, Warding Files, Square Files, Mill 
Files, Horse Rasps, Round and Half Round Files, 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1, USA. 








«x NICHOLSON FILES 








~a File for Every Purpose 





Performance 
is the Best Test 


Have you @ver made this test of 
MenaMotor? Do it today. More miles, 
smoother miles, faster miles, with less 
“loss” of oil will show you how de- 
cisively excels, 

. will sell you on perform- 
ance, 

Stick to MenaMotor. You'll be satis- 
fied with MonaMotor. performance, Your 
motor will live longer. Buy oil at 
the sign. 


Monarch inuntnctaring Co. 
Council Bluffs, lowa ‘oledo, Ohio 


onamMotor 
Oils & Greases 


Your Garden Can Be 
Rid of Insects ; 
by Using 





€ non-poisonous 
“ct insecticide at 


our dealers, 








POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
atetud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for companions. 
Dr. {.4. Anderson, Stanhope. Ia. 


Beppe eaee Risin Ficae nae 
. eclis. Beaver ‘Growing. Nebraska. 

Please mention .Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Cow-EASE 


Keep flies away from your cows 
and horses if you want to collect 
dividends on your investment. 
Cows sprayed with Cow-Ease dur- 
ing fly time give 10% to 20% more 
milk and of higher quality. 

One gallon of Cow-Ease sprays 
about 200 cows. Twice a day at milk- 
ing time in fly season keeps the flies 
away. Cattle ticks, grubs, and hen 
lice and mites hate it, too! Will not 
blister or gum. Try it! A sixty-cent 
Cow-Ease Sprayer does the trick. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and address and $1.50 ($1.75 west 
of Missouri River) to Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., and we will deliver, pre- 

id, a gallon can of Cow-Ease. Cow- 

ase Sprayer 60c extra. Give both postal 
and express address, as we ship the 
cheapest and quickest way. We guarantee 
entire satisfaction. 











Occo Mineral Compound for is now 
recognized as a lead! . 

used annually by 
ceonnante of fa tg Fer full particu- 
lars, address 


ORLWEIN CHEMICAL CO., Ootweln, lowe 





Misery returned to the corner. He heard 
the breed in English invite: 

“Will not my brave guards have a 
drink from the bottle? It is the best 
brandy in California. Guards should be 
alert, but one drink can not harm.” 

“Oh, shut up!” growled the guard who 
had complained of being “dry.” 

The door softly closed, then opened, 
and the breed was anxiously asking: 

“Why are they shouting? I hear men 
shouting.”’ : wile 

Old Misery was also hearing it, a con- 
fusion of many, voices from the center of 


.the town,., The’ man in front. of the store. 


called out: 

“Something’s busted loose, 
We're missing some fun.” 

“Maybe it’s a fire, Tim.” 

And the guard at the side door rose 
and walked toward Misery. The mountain 
man barely had time to retire behind a 
barrel before ‘“‘Charley” was at the cor- 
ner, staring about for a red glare. 


Charley. 


EVERAL pistol shots rang out, fol- 

lowed by wild outcries. Charley 
turned and ran rapidly to the front of 
the store. Old Misery was impatient to 
witness the excitement, but prudence 
warned him to avoid recognition as he 
must be out of the town traveling back 
to the hidden basin before daylight. 

The yelling of many voices continued, 
and there came a second ragged volley of 
pistol shots. The clamor was approaching 
the store, and thudding thru it sounded 
the hoofs of a galloping horse. From the 
corner of the building the mountain man 
saw the two guards run into the road 
and call on a horseman to halt. Two 
quick reports was their answer, and the 
rider was spurring his steed up the east- 
ern slope. 

A mob of infuriated citizens swept up 
the street. The foremost found Tim 
cursing violently and nursing a broken 
arm, while his companion was trying to 
explain that only surprise stopped him 
from returning the horseman’s fire, 

That Ching-a-ling was much alarmed 
by the shouting and shooting was sug- 
gested to Old Misery as he heard a sharp 
outcry from inside the store. The van 
of the mob sped on, the front line empty- 
ing their revolvers into the darkness 
ahead. From the broken talk of those 
who followed to witness the stirring chase 
Old Misery at his corner overheard suf- 
ficient to understand the situation. His 
accuser had made a bold dash for liberty 
and had escaped on another man’s horse. 

“Clever cuss! Out-Injuned ’em,”’ he 
murmured, : 

That Ching-a-ling’s nerves were badly 
frayed was further evidenced by a heavy 
crash inside the store. Then the moun- 
tain man realized that the guards had 
left their posts without being relieved. 

‘I promised him what I’d do if he 
bothered her,” muttered Old Misery. ‘‘He 
give the girl away. She was living 
straight. He give her away, and sho 
must go back to Murieta’s crowd. And 
I told him what I’d do if he troubled her 
again. I'l give him a square show, and 
that’s more’n he gave her, or ever gave 
any man, woman or child. But he didn’t 
oughter be turned loose to hurt other 
folks.”’ 

And he crept along the building to the 
side door. 

The street in front of the store was 
thick with excited men and women. Old 
Misery drew his knife and leaned against 
the door and watched to see that no one 
was looking his way. He heard a slight 
noise beyond the thin boards. It sounded 
as if Ching-a-ling was crouching there 
and trying to subdue his heavy breathing. 
Thinking the man was about to come out, 
the mountain man drew aside. 

A minute passed and nothing happened. 

He slowly counted sixty, then reached 
up and tried the catch and felt the door 
give. He pushed it gently inward, but it 
would open only part way. There was no 
pressure to close it. He reached his arm 
around the door, and his fingers closed on 
something. Drawing it forth, his sense of 
touch identified it as a big Mexican hat. 

Then the truth flashed home. With no 
further hesitation he rose and slipped thru 
the narrow aperture and with the toe of 
his moccasin located the owner of the hat. 
The figure was inert, and he knew the 
man was dead. There remained the vic- 
tor; and now the mountain man drew his 
knife again and knew he must keep his 
promise to Ching-a-ling, or die. 


OVING noiselessly he passed into the 

living-room back of the store. Odors 
of musk and oriental scents offended his 
nostrils. With his knife advanced and re- 
volving in a narrow circle, with his free 
hand holding his hat out one side to ward 
off an attack from that direction, he 
sidled along the wall, moving to the left. 
‘His foot touched some object. 

He waited several minutes and®could 
hear no sound except his own soft, slow 
breathing. He did not believe any human 
being could remain cooped up with him 
in such close quarters without betraying 
his presence. His nostrils twitched, again 
offended. Suddenly he stooped and with 
his free hand felt of the object his foot 
had hit. It was a parcel wrapped in a 
cloth, and by the fringe he decided the 
covering was a shawl. Throwing back the 
corners of the shawl, he investigated with 


light fingers, and with the first cont 


he was standing erect and exclaiming y 


der his breath: : 
“The bloody-minded devil! Just if 
Comanche! Only blood could rub it 
They fit to the death in the darkne 
neither having any ’vantage! But tog 


off his head and planning to take it vi 


in a shawl!” 
Without any further attempt at s 


he located the decapitated remaing % 


Ching-a-ling. - Old Miguel had comp 
his business despite the guards. Retup 


ing to the side entrance, the mountaj 
man swiftly brushed his fingers over tip 


wrinkled face of the Mexican. The kj 
was still clutched in the lifeless 1 
Misery’s searching fingers found thr 
fearful stab-wounds; one in the side 
two in the chest. And yet the fo; 
outlaw had willed to live until he 
slain the breed and had hacked off 
head! a 

By the time he had regained the stra 
and was hurrying away from the tg 
the mountain man had reconstructed @ 
horrible tragedy. The old Mexican 
cunningly timed his arrival. In some y 
he had located the store and had leg 
that two guards were posted there. 
the patience of an Indian he had wait 
He had seized the first opportunity 
when the guards were in front of 
store to learn the cause of the shooting 
and had entered by the side door. 

He had found the breed in the ¢ 
room and had received three thrusts 
fore giving the mortal stroke. Chin 
ling had cried out on discovering the idé 
tity of his visitor, or else when mee 
death, Old Miguel, altho rapidly bleed 
to death, had carried thru his gruego 
program. In making for the door he 
lurched against something and knog 
it over. He had collapsed at the d 


and it was his last gasping breath th 


Old Misery had heard, aq 


“Pretty works!” muttered Old M 
“And what'll Nevada City think when 
finds the two of ’em?” 

(Continued next week) 


Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THA 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE: 
HOME DRESSMAKER 














Emb.730Y 


Costume Slip—Figure No, 1 shows 
slip as it appears after cutting your 
terial. Figure No. 2 shows the si 
lower edges gathered and joined to 
edges, with side seams sewed. sp 
ble to make several slips in one @ 
with pattern No. 2385, which com 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 am 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch | 
requires 2% yards 40-inch mate } 
% yard 32-inch contrasting. The 
sketches are just to give you an 
hhow very easy this slip is to make 


commsiialigiiia ‘ 
These patterns are guaranteed % 
perfectly and allow all seams. 
each, prepaid, Order by number 
size or age. Write plainly and be 
sign your name and address. 
fashion quarterly, containing : 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
‘ic or 2c stamps and send all 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ ‘ 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about ong 
for the delivery of the patterns oF ® 
quarterly. 43 


“I can’t understand about this W 
telegraphy,”’ wT 

“Why, it’s plain as day, A 
Wunder. “They just send the m& 
thru the air instead of over wires. 4 

“Tt Know that,” she said, , 
do they fasten the air to the pol 
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= Models 


Here is our latest and greatest 
ement—the last word in 
ernal combustion engine de- 
pment. Not just one size, but a 
mplete line—14 to 25 H. P. No 
itter what your power require- 
is may be, there is a size and 
pe that will “‘just fill the bill.” 
These engines embody many 
ovements and refinements for 
convenience of the user—the 
of our many years’ experience 
engine specialists. 
you enjoy operating an engine 
starts easily, runs smoothly 
quietly—develops more than 
full rated horse power, and will 
jit continuously and economically 
ra long period of years, then 
be interested in learning 
about the Fuller & Johnson 
§ Models. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent 
eon request. 


R & JOHNSON 
Pump Engine 


ir cooled, ‘can’t freeze; 
overheat. Connects 

tet to any ordinary 
imill pump—no belts 
lleys needed. Capac- 
(100 to 1000 pails of 
ier per hour. Runs 12 
S hours on 3 quarts of 


R & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 


ine Specialistse—Established 1840 
5S Iron St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 





very Day You Need 


FED 


(STANDARDIZED) 
| 0 AID IN KEEPING 
i Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








MEFOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
- bow to Prevent diseases common to livestock. 
187—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
A fleas 0 to help prevent disease. 
' G BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
a ae diseases. 
oA 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc 
Mons for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 
R1G—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 


, and to prevent disease. 





#9 Dip No. lin Crtataad Past Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


by rke, Davis & Co. 








SPECIAL 


PRICE ON GRIMM 


ft lasts—Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed 
* the introducer—1 to 50lbs., 5oc per 
at 50lbs ,45c. All seed scarified and guar- 
99 50-100 pure. Mail your order today! 


vim A.B.LYMAN [e)7Jueleni re 
A 820 Water St. 
AEE Excelsior, Mina, Wee foe 


ention this paper when writing. 








OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Some states have laws to 
prevent the sale of bum stocks, 
but they haven’t found any way 
to prevent the suckers from 
buying them.”’ 











HE LIKED THE FAMILY, ANYWAY 


“Look here, now, Harold,” said father 
to his little son, who was naughty, “if 
you don’t say your prayers, you won't 
go to heaven.” 

“IT don’t want to go to heaven,” sobbed 
the boy. ‘I want to go with you and 
mother.” 


LUCKY? 

“My sister is awfully lucky,” said one 

little boy’ to another. 
“Why?’ 

“She went to a party last night where 
they played a game in which the men 
either had to kiss a girl or pay a for- 
feit of a box of chocolates.” 

“Well, how was your sister lucky?” 

“She came home with thirteen boxes of 
chocolates.”’ 


NO MORE FOR HIM 
“Any inquiries?” asked the washing 
machine agent. 
“Lady on Umsteenth street wants a 
demonstration.”’ 
“Let her tell it to somebody else. I did 
her washing for her last week.” 


SAFETY FIRST 


She: ‘While you are asking papa for 
my hand, I'll play something lively on 
the piano.” 

He: ‘“T’d rather you didn’t, dearest. 
You know some people can't keep their 
feet still when they hear lively music.” 


REAL CONFIDENCE 


“Do you think, young man, that you 
could give my daughter all she asks for?’’ 

“T think so,”” murmured the lover bash- 
fully. ‘‘She says she wants only me.” 


HARD LUCK 


‘‘Women—speak no more to me about 
them. The only one I ever loved is mar- 
ried.” 

“To whom?" 

“Alas, to me!” 


WHEN THEY WERE SMALL 

A newly-married woman was shopping, 
and was determined that the grocer 
should not take advantage of her youth 
and inexperience. 

“Don’t you think these eggs are very 
small?” she said critically. 

“I do,’’ answered the grocer, ‘“‘but that’s 
the kind the farmer sends me. They are 
fresh from the country this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the shopper, ‘‘that’s the 
trouble with those farmers. They’re so 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 
take them off the nest too soon.” 


REACHED THE LIMIT 
Biggs: “T understand that women’s 
clothes are to be more conservative next 
year.” 

Jiggs: ‘Good heavens! I thought they 
had conserved all they could this year!” 
PLENTY OF THEM 
Hubby had fallen down the steps and 
his wife was anxiously bending over him. 
“Oh, Tom, did you miss a step?’ she 

inquired, with much concern. 
“No,” he growled; “I hit ’em all.” 


DEEP SECRET 

Farmer X: “That horse you sold me 
is blind, and you never said a word to me 
about it.’’ 

Farmer Z: “Well, the man who sold 
him to me didn’t tell me, either, so I 
thought perhaps he didn’t want it to be 
known.” 


IT’S A FIGHT HE WANTED 
Father O'Flynn: “But why did you pick 
a quarrel and fight with this man—a total 
stranger?” 
Barney: “Sure, yer reverence, all my 
friends wor away.” 


Once a city man out of work had “hired 
out” to a farmer. At four o’clock in the 
morning, the newly employed hired man 
was called to breakfast. A few minutes 
later the old farmer was astonished to see 
the man walking off down the road. 

“Say! Come back here and eat break- 
fast ’fore you go to work!” he yelled af- 
ter him. 

“I ain’t goin’ to work,” the man called 
back. “I’m going to find a place where 
I can stay all night.” 


“Chickens, sah,” said the negro sage, 
‘is de usefulest animal dere is. You c’n 
eat ’em ’fore dey is bo’n an’ after dey 
is dead.” 








A good order to give your building- 
material dealer is: 


*‘Send me as much sand, gravel, or 
crushed stone, and ALPHA CE- 


MENT as I need for this job.” 


Such an order means that you are 
building in the most economical, sub- 
stantial and permanent way. 





Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 








ee your. F conning 
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Get Rid of 80 
Ground Hogs 


For $2.50 


Folks say it costs a dollar a year to feed the groundhog and only three 
cents to kill him. It certainly is good business to kill him, and kill 
him now before he has a chance to do much real damage to your ——- 
You can exterminate groundhogs thoroughly and economically with 


CYANOGAS 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


CALCIUM CYANIDE 


Simply place a heaping tablespoonful in the mouth of each burrow. 
The moisture in the air liberates a powerful poison gas which reaches 
the animals and kills them. Cyanogas is recommended by State and 
Government authorities. Send the coupon today for a na Hs 5-lb. tin 
sufficient to kill all the groundhogs in 80 burrows. The cost is 
$2.50 (express prepaid). Cyanogas like other poison cannot be maile 


Cyanogas also kills moles, ants, rats and gophers 








See your dealer or fill out the coupon. American Cyanamid Co. 

511 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 

Gentlemen: Tt 

F Enclosed find $2.50 for a large $-Ib tin of 
American Cyanogas — express prepaid. 

of De 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Crenmuid Co., 
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MARKETS 


7 
General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
ANDO WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
atudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
— level of prices as a whole. For in- 

tance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 157 per cent of pre-war and 110 per 
eent of the same time last year. ton = 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Butter, 
oats, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 
ly below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





























RAILROAD ay Adan — Figures show 
the ron for week ending June 
6, 1925, of the. 1920-1024 five-year aver- 
age for this week in June: Coal and 
coke 97 per cent, grain 100 per cent, 
livestock 90 per cent, lumber 121 per 
cent, ore 115 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 115 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 oat cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal, 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per, cent of pre-war normal. 

cost OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
41%c, week before 42\%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 23\%c; eggs, 
























































































































































fresh firsts, last week 29c, week before 

eS 7) 29%c; ducks, last week 20c, week bhe- 
o2Siole | fore 22c. 
BEET GES 
Soe]22% | LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
33 5 32 Liverpool—Last week $18.88, week be- 
£23 fay fore $18.98. Chicago—Last week $16.95, 
a5 a52 week before $17.22. 

Fisher’s index number ...... | 167] 110 z CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 

CATTLE—At Chicago ieee corn oil cake meal is $44 
pare poune fat entitle 130} 109 ; 

,100-pound fat cattle 128) 11 
Canners and cutters .. 92| 110 The Week’s Markets 
NESE eee 116] 88 

HOGS—At Chicago CATTLE 

ET ROME soccccceneccccccoce 160 173 > 
Light DED - oesensddevevvcearee 153 191 4 

Ry Se Sib taste ene 152] 196 at = 

i POMMOD . 5 000000b0b600000 148 181 g te 3 

SHEEP—At Chicago $i¢ 

Lambs ...... rales tenet eed [197] 108 él 

WOOL AND HIDES Med. and heavy wt. beef | 

Quarter blood wool, at Boston 142 99 steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 

Light cow hides, at Chicago. 93 138 Choice and prime— 

— GRAIN RCE - 556.00 08b0048 10.95/11.42)/10.98 

Week before ......... 10.63)11.08/10.70 
At a o0od— 

No. 2 mixed .......... 157 128 SS , Seer 10.08] 10.82/10.05 
Oats, NO. B whtite .vvcccccces 110 103 Ween BOlore§ ..0ccc0+. 9.78)10.42) 9.88 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......... ° 158 158 Medium— 

Wheat, No, 1 northern ...... 131 123 SECO 8.88) 9.62) 8.88 
On lowa Farms— WOE BETOTO vescccess 8.80) 9.45] 8.68 

oS seo coccecsenvoccecceces 158 127 Common— 

MED 0 0.00 06000000008 960kees sae 99) 99 Om week Serer 7 ye red 

ee OD. 606009%% # i K 
MILL-FEEDS Light weight beef steers 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ke 142 101 {1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Oil meal, at Milwaukee .....|.. 145 106 Choice and prime— 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... 140 141 See 11.20)11.76/11.30 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 145 141 Week before ......... 10.90] 11.38)11.00 
HAY Medium and good— 

OS aa 9.58|10.25| 9.62 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 13 139 Week before ......... 9.50) 9.98] 9.38 

No. 1 alfaifa, at Kansas City 127 104 Common— 

EMSt WOOK ..ccccescors 6.80] 7.38] 6.50 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Week before ......... 6.821 758] 6.68 
Butter, at Chicago ....... 155 107 | Butcher cattle— 

Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 186 143 eifers— 

Timothy seed, at Chicago 115) 115 oe eee 9.42] 9.95] 9.38 

Cotton, at New York ........ 175 82 Week before ......... 9.42] 9.75] 9.22 

Eggs, at Chicago ...... oeecb 144 114 Cows— 

i Ee rie 7.12) 7.50] 6.75 
PROVISIONS—At_ Chicago Week before ......... 7.25| 7.58] 6.70 

Cb b's 0000000860000 5 000b 06 157 159 Bulls— 

EE Cras naw bala 6 oss 00100-00600 165 181 Oe 5.50] 6.30] 6.48 

HEED wd bcrccccvccscosccscoctes 177) 137 Week before ......... 5.25] 6.30) 5.48 

BBBOON 6000s evsesverceecccee 181 184 Canners and cutters— ape PPE PO 

Re WMO. 0060.000'00:0:50 : 3.4 - 
FUTURES—At Chicago Week before ......... 3.55| 3.25| 3.12 

Corn— Stockers and feeders— 

DULY oo. rcccccvee OSecvccces 153] 129 Rr 6.62] 6.88| 6.38 
ah aay tee EEO 151 130 Week before ......... 6.70| 6.88] 6.38 
PE tt seeth ss netenee 140 117 Cows and heifers— 

Oats— rrr 4,88] 4.62| 4.80 
er eer oe 104 106 Week before ......... 4.88] 4.62] 4.80 
EOE eee 114 116 
ERR RRO Oe 119} 117 HOGS 

Wheat— 4 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
i) ee 133] 135 TIRBE WRO 555 000500 00 12.50/12.85/12.62 
September .........-+.++0+- 135) 132 Week before ......... 11.72]12.18]11.72 
Se eee 136 130 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— { | 
rd— eT See 12.42/12.78|12.60 
JULY ceececeesececereeenenes 157/158 Week before ......... 11.65|42.10|11.68 
INE lhc swe vse ceeces 154 157 Light (180-200 Tba.)— 

— ae See 12.25/12.45/12.38 

JULY wr seceseecesnceceencecs 164) 184 Week before ......... 11.45/11.55/11.38 

MOREOINDOE 06000 0000c0000008 167 185 Lage lights (130-180 Ibs.) 11.78111.98118.08 
in MEE,” ssneceeses Ob .75)11.98/12. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week before ......... 11.12(10:88|10.75 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... 92 85 | Smooth heavy packing | 

Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 153 100 sows (250 lbs. up)— 

Copper, at New York ........ 82} 108 Ra 11.88]11.95/11.88 

Grote petroleum, at N. York} 208) 117 Week before ......... 10.88/11.10/10.92 
um ber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- a a 
INGtON) .......sesseeeee 179} = 99 Last week .........+..{11.50/11.60/11.62 

Yellow i (southern), Week before ......... 10.50/10.80|10.72 
1x8, No. 2 com. boards. 204] 120 |] pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 

Yellow pine (southern), RESUS c'siecineasche 11.12]11.38]11.32 
ix€ and 2B, (finish)...| 212] = 99 Week before ......... 10.70/10.50|10.42 

Or errr {153 97 | Stock pigs— 

FINANCIAL Last week ......... +++ /10.75|.....[11.45 

Bank vines, per capita, Week before ......... 10.75}.....|11.00 
a New York, month SHEEP 

i Ear rrr or 215 103 i a i a ] 

Interest %60 to 90 day paper, m 1" 8s. down), 
at New York ........... ao 99} 103 medium to prime— o| - 

Industrial stocks ,.......... -| 185] 130 ow hy o, AR ae, te ereciinae 

Raitroad stocks eer. cabs 88 119 Siambs, culls and common | 

DRNE WOE? vc venscccect 12.00/12.12}11.00 

GEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- ae sere ps st 11.75/12.38|10.38 
war relationships as a base, September | Ewes, medium to choice—| _ | 
lard now indicate a price of $12, 55 per TBE WORE... 5 wesicen cans 4.75| 5.75] 5.00 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next Week before ......... 4.75| 5.60] 5.12 
September. On the basis of September NOTE — Uniess otherwise stated, all 


rib sides, ‘heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September will be $ 


Bhan 








classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of ori fcom common te choice. 



























































HAY 
2 
pa ° 
nn 
be 
a}ils 
sis 
O;¥4O 
Mixed Clover No. 1— | 
RMT "5 0 ¢-0's 4:0 5 «0.0.0 Lowes 13.50|18.00 
WOOK WOTOTO 2 iiscccicclese . -|13.00}17.00 
Timothy, No. i— 
ree | uae eee {26.00 
Week before ......... Ltidedie seine 24.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week ............|18.00/19.50 
Week before .........|18.00/19.50 
Alfaifa, No. 1— | 
Last weck ......+.+-../16.50/18.00 
Week before Petin ee ae 16.50}18.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
WER sensnsaveee > 14.00/16.0 
Week before ......... 13.75)16. 00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— ' 
Re WO, oc Shc veecess |11.50/13.50 
Week before .....:...|10.50/13.50 
Oat Straw— { 
CRE WOOK oc ccccccccen aso! 8.25|10.00 
Week before ......... 7.50) 8.25/10.00 
GRAIN 
s n 
cy) cy a 9 
g 14 F a 
| g - n 
| 
56176} 4 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....]1.13%l]...... 1.08% 
Week before ..|1.17%]...... 1.11% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ++ /1.11%]1.04 11.07 11.00% 
Week before ../1.16%%|1.09 11.1014/1.07% 
Corn, No. 4¥— 
Last week ....{1.10%]1.03 j...... 97% 
Week before ..j1.154%/|1.07%]...... 1.04% 
Oats— 
Last week ....| 5244) .48%]...... ATU 
Week before ..| .54 52%)...... E1L% 
Bariey— 
Last week ....] .80 
Week before ..| .81 
Rye— 
Last week ....]/1.08% 
Week before 1.13% 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Last week ..../1.60 j1.5144/1.67 |1.47 
Week before 1.70%6j|1.59%)1.74 (1.55 
FEEDS 
> n * 

® R=} Po 8 

ae 
ai¢gisciagi¢ 
g 5 els 8 
Sixj8]aqy6 





Bran— 
Last week... 
Week before. 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before..|35 
Hominy Feed— 
Last week..../40.50 
Week  before.. 
Oil Meat (0. p.) 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Tet wWeek..cshces 3 ee 50.00/50.00 
Week before..|..... 50.00].....|50.00/50.00 
Gluten— 
Last week....]..... | .. 184.80 
Week before..|..... a0 snr eee 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 


-}29.25/27.75|26.50/32.00 
-|32.00/27.75|28.26/32.00 


32.50/32.00|30.50!37.00 
-25|32.00)31.75|37.00 


PT 4 
see 45,00 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 




















-“ 
e ro) 
s ~ 
ale ]é 
° 2a 2) 
a | 2c | 53 
Ay Bu bw Ay a 
British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Last week ... . |/$4.867 » 4 99.9 
Week before .....j....... 860 99.9 
French franc | 
Last week ....... 193 .0472 24.5 
Week .before .....|....... .0487 25.2 








LIBERTY BONDS 








Par value 
Present 
Lrice 





U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 


| 
Last week $100.00/$101.50 








ok eee 2 101.44 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 

ee 100.00 101.91 

WORE DEOOO: 66800 teen oswleve sass 102.00 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 

EMS WOOK . cvvcccsceseces 100.00! 102.94 

Sf ee eee ee 102.94 








FEDERAL LANO BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.15 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.06 to 4.19 per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14.5c, 
clover seed at Toledo $16.50, and cotton 
at New York 24.5c. Iowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about 94c, oats 41.6c. 





396; 
third, with $9,400. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN _ 
Exports of wheat for the se 
in June were 3,740,000 bushels, 
pared with 5, 824, 000° bushels for the 


before and 6,579,000 bushels for the 
oe ; 


week last year. xports corn 
ond week in June were 206,000 bus 
compared with 146,000 bushels 
before and 181,000 bushels for 
week last year. Exports of oats. 
ond week in June were 1,752,000 
as compared with 3,354,000 bush 
week before and 1,453, 000 bushels 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUC . 


Exports of lard the second w, 
June were 12,388,000 pounds, as 
with 16,743, 000 pounds the week 
and 10,300,000 pounds for the same 
last year, Exports of pork vere 12, 
pounds for the second peace in Ju 
compared with 11,336,000 pou 
before and 15,368,000 pounds. ‘tor 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and P 


Hog prices are 106 per cent of 
year average, as contrasted with 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for 
and 116.per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average ff 
ceipts and prices as they have 
week by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with the 
average of the corresponding w 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
































tHOGS 

a a 

a a 

~~ ° rs 

Bole 

$e $3 

oc 

ao ag 
Met 26 0:66 i. cccckecan 93 
ar: 2 tO. FT oesi-ncagnere 75 
= 8 Oe | ee <2. 96 
my 1S to. Bl. scccwsves ees 73 
fe MD | Re } 102) 4 
May 29 to June 4........ 84 
SURO CO 2S. ovis tvvensee 99 
Sane 12 to. 18 ...6s.secven 85 
° ICATTLE 
Agrit Bt to 38-........... ; 104 
Mey 310 FT cesccerey tae 111) 1 
Rae 1B 4OWNE oes Stee | 117) 4 
ey DOO" RE bv 6 eatawreeret 100| 1 
SO 2B tO°SS cccrdvectves | 107] 3X 
May 29 to June 4........ | 101) 1 
June 5 to il 96| 1 


June 12 to 18 

















28 

May 29 to June 4 
ri” ee Se | Se ee 
JUNO 12 Co OR .. weccnscsbes 96 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and 
seven markets 

tCattle prices are for fat beef 


eee eweee 











TWO-ROW CULTIVATORS IN 


A farmer in Ohio can raise a 
corn as he can cultivate, and if 
sixty acres of corn he can hardly| 
to be without a two-row cultiva’ 

Records kept by farmers in 
Medina counties, and summarized 
ral economists at Ohio State Un 
show that with a two-row culti 
man can cultivate 90 per cent mi 
than with a one-row machine, 
tra efficiency in labor will pay 
implement in less than three 

“According to these farm 
writes John F. Dowler, one of the 
mists, ‘a one-row cultivator will 
5.6 acres in a ten-hour day, Wi 
a two-row cultivator eleven 
easily be cultivated in the same 

“With a two-row cultivator one 
nineteen days can cultivate 60 
corn three and a half times, 
the average practice of the 
Greene county. If the same 
cultivated with a one-row cw 
will take 37 days, and an extra ™™ 
be hired to do part of the work. — 

“The difference of eighteen 
with a two-row cultivator at 
would be $36 saved each year, 
than three years this saving 
would pay for the two-row culti 

“Likewise, in cultivating 60 ace 
a two-row cultivator four and 
times, sufficient labor would be 
pay the difference in price, 
one-row and a two-row cultiva , 

cacuislsastsnnieldees 
SHORTHORN PRIZES : 

According to F. W. ag 
executive of the Shorthorn ‘ 
sociation, there will be $179 79,080 
mium money distributed among 
breeders in the breeding 
including Milking and Polted by 
The money will be given at 
fairs held before November 1. 
State offered the wer S a 

: Tlinois, second, with 


the” 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 


1OWA 


hwestern—Page County, June 15— 
are getting the soaking rains now 
we have wanted for our pastures, 
atoes and vegetation in general.— 


hern—Wapello County, June 19— 
wind and hail storm that struck 
slo county, June 14, did much dam- 
6 to crops and farm buildings. Many 
were unroofed and _ windmills 
ecked, In some fields the crops were 
actically destroyed. Much damage was 
by the fields being gullied. ©The 
ther is fine now, and crops are fast 
eovering. Early oats are heading. Corn 
looking very good. Pastures are get- 
better. Fruit crop will be light.— 
m I. Fuller. 
iouthwestern—Montgomery County, June 
The drouth all spring has been bro- 
nh and we are having some rains that 
washing the fields badly. Oats are 
y short and will have to go some if 
» don’t have to pull them. Corn is do- 
well and the prospects are favorable 
a crop. Winter wheat is short, but 
@ms to have good heads, The first 
tting of alfalfa was not very heavy. 
pst of the fat cattle have been shipped. 
Vy. J. Adams. 
outh-Central—Madison County, June 
We are having some very hot weath- 
; good for the corn and all growing 
ops. We have had about two inches of 
in the past week, which has put new 
in everything. The pastures are still 
poor and the small grain and the 
land hay where the soil is thin is very 
or and will hardly pay to cut it. Corn 
doing finely; most of it is clean and 
growing fast; most of it has been 
bwed over the second time. There is a 
crop of cherries and raspberries. The 
ple crop is almost a failure in these 
8, owing to the late frost and high 
nds. Old corn is selling around here for 
There is plenty of old hay yet. Stock 
doing finely.—C. J. Young. 
puthwestern—Cass County, June 19— 
od, soaking rains the last week. No 
mage done by storm or hail to speak 
in Cass county. The hay crop will be 
short and small grain will show the 
fect of the early drouth more or less. 
hn, on the whole, was a good stand 
i is growing very fast since the rain. 
dens, which were delayed by the 
th, are coming on finely. No straw- 
fries, and but a few cherries, due to the 
le frost.—M. A. H. 
uthern—Lucas County, June 19—We 
fe had plenty of rain during the last 
} The weather is seasonable. Pas- 
much better than at last report. 
dows are short, but are thickening up. 
all headed. Corn doing nicely. Good 
mnce to clean it out if rain discon- 
es. Roads in good condition.—Rollie 
» Fight. 
Central—Poweshiek County, June 15— 
drouth has broken. Big electrical 
last night; drizzling this morning. 
fn looking fine; mostly plowed twice. 
will be short and hay light, as the 
nh is too late. Most pastures short. 
he wells have been failing. All the 
ee are low for this time of year.— 


estern—Shelby County, June 19— 
e had some fine rains in the past 
» which helped the pastures. Oats 
@ other small grain heading out. First 
ting of alfalfa is put up, the crop be- 
about one-half of last year. Corn 
Ks fine, and first cultivation all done, 
the second over half done. Roads are 
600d condition. Hogs and cattle look- 
00d. Some sickness in little pigs.— 
Axland. 


yentral—Greene County, June 16—Pas- 
improving. Oats outlook is better 
hay crop will be short. We had a 
rain and electrical storm last night. 
toes doing well, except that potato 
are thick. Fruit is practically gone 
mh the freeze and dry spell. Most farm- 
ve corn over twice. Corn is grow- 
ENicely, Gardens coming better since 
Tains. Some hail on June 13 in some 
of county.—Mrs. Andrew F. Carl. 
wentral—Grundy County, June 19—On 
Gay, the 16th, we had the heaviest 
R this season—a regular soil washer; 
nd or hail, but just a blessing for 
ong prayers, and the wind has since 
in the northwest—somewhat cool, 
g00d for grain, which was _ short 
mmed, to stretch enough so a binder 
set it, and warm thru the day so 
corn makes rapid progress, but not 
arm that horses can not stand it 
that lots of acres of corn can be 
ted thru the day. Some of our 
her pests are showing up, such as 
€s and potato bugs. Prospect for 
and pastures look better. Pigs 
well. Some losses of cattle from 
ring. Gardens look good, but fruit 
hot be plentiful.—Gus Treimer. 
mm. e'"—Winneshiek County, June 
oe heaviest rain of the season came 











the 11th, and bottom land is covered with 
water. Weather warm. Corn is a good 
stand and is growing fast. Very little 
was replanted. Oats and pastures much 


improved, but hay will be a short crop.’ 


There will be very little fruit in tnis 
county; too many late frosts. Young 
stock healthy and doing finely.—Roscoe 
H. Wicks. 

Western—Buena Vista County, June 16 
—Plenty of rain now, but it came too late 
to make good early oats. Wind and dust 
have damaged gardens seriously. Almost 
perfect stand of corn, having good color. 
Strawberries ripening more than ex- 
pected; 25 cents per quart.—Janie Men- 
denhall, 

Southwestern—Mills County, June 17— 
Since making report a week ago, the lid 
has been removed and copious rains have 
fallen and great damage has been done 
to growing crops because of hail and 
wind and flood. Many fields of small grain 
have been completely ruined. Corn fields 
have been badly washed and _ seriously 
damaged, and field work retarded for the 
past week. The moisture was badly 
needed, but the damage will about offset 


_the benefits derived.—O. C. Cole. 


Southwestern—Page County, June 19— 
We have had no twisters or tornadoes, 
but many hard, straight winds that have 
whipped much fruit off the trees. Apri- 
cots hung on the tightest. Good rains the 
last few days were a great benefit to all 
vegetation, but not enough to start rivu- 
lets to running. Good weather now to 
cultivate corn, which is growing fast. 
Second crop of alfalfa will be ready to cut 
in a few days. It is blossoming now. 
First crop didn’t incline to blossom very 
much; frost probably cause.—B. E. F. 

Central—Webster County, June 19—We 
have had about 12 inches of rainfall in 
twelve days, and a great deal of corn 
has been drowned out. Most farmers are 
getting done crossing corn. Early oats 


are heading short; not many grains. Late, 


oats look fair. Potatoes are looking good; 
prospects for a good crop. The large 
number of mares bred this season shows 
farmers are taking an interest in horses 
again.—H. C. McCracken. 


Central—Hamilton County, June 20— 
Several good showers have come in the 
last two weeks. Corn is looking fine; most 
of it is crossed. Oats stretching up so 
most of it can be cut, tho it will be very 
short. Alfalfa is ready to cut. Some are 
putting it up this week. Pastures are 
getting better since the rains. The hay 
crop will be very short. Gardens and po- 
tatoes are looking fine just now.—J. W. N. 

Northern—Franklin County, June 20— 
Four good rains, totaling over four inches, 
June 7 to 17, have made wonderful im- 
provement in all vegetation. Thursday 
evening, June 11, a cyclone destroyed 
most of the buildings and groves on a 
score of farms across the northern part 
of the county, but as by a miracle, few 
people were even injured. Corn mostly 
one foot high, with some knee high. Corn 
mostly cultivated second time and many 
farmers are cultivating third time. Pas- 
tures have been so short stock is in poor 
condition.—Jas, T. Thorp. ‘ 

Central—Hamilton County, June 20— 
We had two good, soaking rains that 
changed the crop situation, It rained Sun- 
day and Tuesday nights. It revived the 
pastures and oats, also making corn 
sprout that lay in dry soil. Not much of 
a hay crop in sight. Not so many young 
pigs and fewer cattle are to be seen.— 
J. T. Gabrielsen. 

Northern—Hancock County, June 19—A 
few good showers and everything show- 
ing up finely. Hay will be a short crop 
and early oats will be short. Late oats 
are heading and look good, Not much 
wheat raised around here. A good many 
hogs are going to market light.—E. D. 
Hammon. Z 

Eastern—Clinton County, June 17— 
Much damage to crops in the past two 
weeks, due to wind, hail and very heavy 
rainfall. Has also damaged fruit and gar- 
dens. <A few farmers plowing up fields 
of barley and oats that were stripped by 
hail. The Maquoketa river is out of its 
banks and low lying farms under water. 
Corn looks fine, but in need of cultiva- 
tion, which rains prevent. Barley and 
oats heading well. Hay crop short here. 
Alfalfa being cut now.—Fred Schepers. 

Eastern—Johnson County, June 20— 
Corn plowing is in full swing. Most of 
it has been plowed three times, and looks 
very good. The rains have greatly helped 
the crops. Meadows and oats are now 
stretching out since the rains. Clover will 
soon be ready for hay, altho the crop will 
be rather short. Oats are in heads and 
are filling nicely. Strawberries did not 
amount to very much, and cherries will be 
very scarce, too. Eggs 26 cents, cream 44 
cents.—Omar J. Rhodes, 


NEBRASKA 
Central—Platte County, June 19—Hail 
last Sunday did heavy damage in places, 
especially to wheat. Corn is doing fine- 





ly except on sandy solls, which were 
drifted a lot by heavy winds the first 
part of June. Harvest will be about a 
week earlier than usual, Oats rather 
short. Potatoes are not. very promising. 
—Albert Miksch. 


Central—Clay County, June 20—Plenty 
of rain. Corn clean; good stand. Hail 
got quite a few farmers’ wheat; will make 
about 11 burehels; oats, 20; barley, 25. Pig 
crop good. Hogs sold closely. Lard 30 
cents here. Alfalfa short. Not much 
fruit. Gardens fine. Spuds will make a 
good crop.—John F. Barr. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Peoria County, June 18—Corn 
looks well; third plowing commenced, 
Oats headed, but are short. Wheat short,- 
too; some looks fair, other fields not so 
good. Clover hay very short; hardly high 
enough in places to hide the stubble. Scat- 
tered showers of late have helped some, 
Absolutely too dry all spring for crops; 
seven inches short of normal rainfall to 
date this year.—Cal Nickeson. 

Northern—Warren County, June 19—We 
had showers June 13, 14 and 15, which 
made the corn, oats and pastures look 
better. Some planted their corn over, 
after the freeze; it is small. Corn that 
was frozen off is about one foot high and 
looks fine. Most every one plowing the 
second time. Oats heading well since the 
rain. Clover hay short; few fields look 
heavy. Some are cutting for hay now. 
Some put soybeans in their corn and a 
few farmers use soybeans for hay. Pig 
crop about the average. A few hogs are 
going to market. Very little old corn and 
oats going to market. Farmers are hav- 
ing the white grub to take their corn this 
year again. We had plenty of grubs last 
year that destroyed lots of corn fields.— 
Wm. G. Liggett. 

Northwestern—Mercer County, June 15 
—Light shower last night; plenty of local 
showers during this month; will help the 
oats and hay crops, which suffered for 
lack of rain during May. Corn is doing 
finely and has fully recovered from the 
freeze, and the most of it is plowed the 
second time. A good stand most every- 
where. A very small per cent of re- 
planting was done. Grubs are working on 
a few fields. Not much feeding being 
done. Most of the hogs have gone to 
market, Spring pigs are doing finely, but 
not as many as usual. Pastures are good, 
Not much stock on them.—R. T. M. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, June 19—Clo- 
ver haying began June 6. Seasonable 
rains since June 11 have aggregated al- 
most three inches. While they have re- 
tarded hay harvest, they have greatly 
benefited late oats and the timothy mea- 
dows, Corn is in the very best possible 
condition and making rapid growth. Gar- 
dens are furnishing a full quota of all 
vegetables of the season. Laborers will 
be greatly in demand during the next 60 
days. Our state hard surfaced road pro- 
gram calls for laborers at a premium on 
wages warranted in agricultural activi- 
ties and cash book balances at the close 
of the year. Maximum temperature June 
17, as shown by government registering 
thermometer, was 100 degrees. Wheat 
harvest is on. Yield will be disappoint- 
ing.—W. D. Wade. 

South-Central—Webster County, June 
16—After six weeks of drouth, cold winds 
and burning heat, the weather is back to 
normal. Three showers the past ten 
days have done wonders to crops. Wheat 
all in the shock; a good crop but small 
acreage. Early oats will be harvested 
next week. Corn is generally a good 
stand and clean. Early planting is knee- 
high. Hay crop light. Pastures short. 
A large tomato crop is being planted. 
Livestock doing well. Not many pigs. 
Poultry is taking the place of porkers. 
Prices of poultry products keep up.—J. C. 
Preston, 

Northwestern—Harrison County, June 
19—Fine corn weather. The farmers are 
plowing now, after waiting a week on 
account of the rain, which has done a 
great deal of good. The grass is growing 
finely now. Wheat and oats coming out, 
but the hot weather and heavy dews may 
rust the small grain. Stock doing well. 
A good prospect for corn at this season. 
Hens 19 cents, eggs 25 cents, cream 37 
cents. Very warm today.—S. Meredith. 


Northern—Randolph County, June 20— 
Three good rains in the past ten days. 
Ground too wet for plowing corn. Corn 
growing finely; most of it plowed twice. 
Wheat cutting began yesterday; heads 
well filled and grain plump. No bugs 
showing as yet. Oats and meadows are 
showing up finely. Some cases of black- 
leg, which are proving fatal. Eggs 23 
cents, cream 40 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, June 19 
—Rain the first three days of this week 
retarded farm work. The- prospect for a 
corn crop is good if it doesn’t rain too 





much. Most of it cultivated and clean 
and growing fast. Wheat fNiing well. 
Oats tall enough to bind and well headed. 
Hay will be a little short. Pastures are 
good, since the rains—about five inches 
since June 1. Alfalfa was a short crop; 
but second cutting will be better. Quité 
a little old corn not sold yet; worth $1.05. 
Oats 55 cents, hogs $11, hens 18 cents, 
springs 25 cents, eggs 26 cents, cream 37 
cents. Hogs healthy but a short crop. 
Cattle scarce. Very few milk cows and no 
young cattle to speak of.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northern—Adair County, June 19—We 
have been having hot and wet weather. 
The prospect for a bumper crop was nev- 
er better. The oat crop is fair, but head- 
ing a little short. The hay crop is going 
to be very light. Not many soybeans are 
going to be put out. Potatoes are look- 
ing good, but very late. Strawberries and 
cherries were almost a failure this year. 
—Ear! S. Watkins, 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, June 18— 
We have had much rain lately and some 
wind and hail. Corn is being plowed for 
the third time. The hay is short and will 
not yield as much as usual. The oats 
are also short. The rains and warmer 
weather have improved the pastures, Oats 
are 40 cents, corn 92 cents, flax $2.36, 
veal $6.75, wool 38 cents, hogs $11.90, and 
eges 25 cents.—James P. Goslee. 


KANSAS 


Northern—Cloud County, June 18—Kan- 
sas had her March wind in the first half 
of June this year; worst old settlers ever 
saw. Have had two inches or more rain 
lately, and a number of cyclones. Corn 
is good; not weedy, and favorable weather 
from now on is all we need. Oats very 
short straw, but fair grain. Harvest be- 
gun; very little wheat to harvest.—C. B, 
Loufbourrow. 


Northeastern—Brown County, June 19— 
Farm work is badly delayed by a wet 
spell; raining every day; fields badly 
washed. There is sure to be lots of weedy 
corn. A good deal of replanted has not 
been worked the first time. The worst of 
it is that both wheat and oats will be 
ready to cut in three days. I believe this 
wet spell has put the chinch bugs out of 
business for this season, as they can’t 
stand much wet in hatching time. Second 
cutting of alfalfa is ready to cut right 
now. Work is all balled up. Horses are 
always soft and can’t stand the heat after 
a long vacation.—Stanley Smith, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eastern—Hamlin County, June 16—The 
drouth is ended with two weeks of rainy 
weather. With best of conditions from 
now on, we will only get 50 per cent of 
a crop. The grass is thin arid short; too 
many stools killed off by frost and dry 
weather. <A good corn crop and better 
prices will help out on what we lose on 
the small grain. Stock in good condition, 
Pastures short. Alfalfa being cut.—Wal- 
ter H. Griffin. 


COLORADO 

Northeastern—Washington County, June 
18—Recent rains have benefited all the 
spring crops, but came too late to help 
early sown winter wheat very much. The 
winter wheat yield in this part of the 
county probably six to eight bushels per 
acre. Harvest will start July 5 to 10.— 
O. F. Sarsfield. 





FEEDS BRANDED FOR FARMERS’ 
PROTECTION 

A total of 930 brands or feed, 112 brands 
of mineral mixtures, and 86 brands of 
stock tonics have been recorded with the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture, as re- 
quired by the law passed by the special 
session of the legislature. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advises those who 
purchase feeds, mineral mixtures and 
stock powders to use only those which 
are labeled to show the ingredients. 
Feeds should show the percentage of pro- 
tein, fat, fiber and nitrogen free extract. 
Feeds and mineral mixtures should have 
a state inspection tag attached, thereby 
showing that the manufacturer has com- 
plied with the law. 





NEW BULLETIN FOR DAIRY 
FARMERS 


“Suggestions for the Care and Handling 
of Milk and Cream on the Farm” is the 
title of a new bulletin which has been 
issued by the Iowa Department of Agri- 
culture. The large distrrbution which the 
bulletin is receiving shows that it is 
meeting with the approval of the dairy- 
men of the state. 

In addition to discussing many impor- 
tant problems of the dairymen, the bulle- 
tin gives the state laws which must be 
observed by the dairymen in producing 
and selling dairy products. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained free by writing 
to the Iowa Department of Agriculture, 
Des Moines, Iowa. : 





WALLACES’ FARMER, June % 





Farmers, June 28-Juty.5 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOIL, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
@. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
Pp. m.; 1:25 pm. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526--9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 


™.; 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00.to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., patriotic program. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. Musical pro- 
gram Monday evening at 8:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 
8:00 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 626—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 6:45 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:30 
Pp. m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Pp. m.; musical programs, 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:26 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

Tatks 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
fies on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. 


We are wondering whether any of our 
subscribers would like to have some of 
the programs listed besides those regu- 
larly found in our radio column. There 
are many excellent programs broadcast 
from eastern stations that we could list 
if we thought our radio friends would 
thereby be benefited. Let's have your 
experiences, addressed to the Radio Ed- 
itor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 





CLUB WORK IN IOWA 


Calf club work among Iowa farm boys 
geems to be going along in good shape 
this season, F. P. Read, of the extension 
department of the [owa Agricultural Col- 
lege, reports 51 calves being fed in Shelby 
county, and that the boys are planning 
te bring 40 or 45 of the best ones to the 
state fair. Taylor county has 19 calves 
on feed and the boys are planning to 
bring 15 in. Montgomery county has 21 
on feed, and so far every boy wants to 
gend his calf in to the fair. Madison 
county has 15 calves. Lucas and Wayne 
counties are into the pig club work, and 
each expects to send ten of the best pigs 
to the fair. Seventy meetings are going 
to be held around the state, looking to- 
ward the working up of exhibits at the 
state fair either in the calf club or poultry 
line. Not quite as large a number of 
calves are on feed this year as last, but 
the number sent to the fair is likely to 
be about the same. 





HARTLAND HEREFORDS AVERAGE 
$350 PER HEAD 

The Hartland Stock Farm, at Versailles, 
Ky., owned by Senator J. N. Camden, 
had a good sale, June 3, forty-eight head 
averaging $350. Five bulls averaged $667 
and forty-three females went at $312 per 
head. The show bull, Merdo Woodford, 
topped the sale at $1,625, going ta Hamil- 
ton Farm, Gladstone, N: J. 
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No advertisement for less than $ 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 








| MONEY is man’s most trustworthy serv- 


if properly used. Money invested 
in sound bonds is working night and day. 
Write for list of offerings. James A. 
Cummins & Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa, as. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Wrile 
for reduced, prices. iivery sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 
RED FOX pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring-. 
field, Minn. “Pankratz Pays Most the 
Year Around.” 
GERMAN Shepherd ‘Police’? pups; eli- 
gible to registry, $25 each; registration 
papers extra. Extra good stock and watch 
dogs. Theodore Geissler, Carthage, Ll. 


FARM LANDS 


ALABAMA 
FARM Land for Sale—I will sell two hun- 
dred or four hundred acres fine river bot- 
tom farm land (with or without young 
pecan grove of fifty acres). and a beau- 
tiful location for house site on hills over- 
looking farm. This fine land is located 
three miles from Wetumpka, the county- 
seat, with good schools, and ‘fourteen 
miles from Montgomery, Ala., on a state 
highway that is being paved like a street. 
Price and terms by correspondence. Ad- 
dress owner, Mrs. Marie B. Owen, State 
Montgomery, Ala. 
COLORADO 
Wk have six good choice farms for sale, 
some improvements, all fenced, -with 
growing crops, reasonable terms to farmer 
who will move on place and make it their 
home; crop prospects very good; you can 
make no mistake by investigating. For 
articulars write. The Farmers State 
ank, Otis, Colorado. 


1OWA 
TO CLOSE several estates, I am offering 
for sale a number of extra good farms, 
200 acres, 160 acres, 80 acres, 240 acres, in 
Buchanan county: 160 acres, 240 acres, 40 
acres and 80 acres, in Linn county. These 
farms are all highly improved, mostly 
tiled and are well located. The usual 
terms, no trades, prices ranging from $100 
up to $175. Theo, W. Hawkinson, Exec- 
utor and Trustee, Walker, Iowa. 
FOR SALE by owner, 
Butler county, Iowa, three miles from 
town; well improved. I need some cash 
and will sacrifice at $165 per acre. J. F. 
Chamberlain, Fort Pierre, S. D. Ss 
MY SEVERAL good Iowa farms, $75 to 
$125; terms. Box 337, Elma, fowa. RY 
MINNESOTA ey: 
FOR SALE-—-200 acres of well improved 
land on Highway No. 1, in Chisago 
county, Minnesota, Three-quarters of a 
mile from co-operative creamery and a 
good town. Good seven room house and 
modern dairy barn. For particulars write 
W.F. Hammargren, County Agent, Hinck- 
ley, Minn. 
EXCHANGE your farm for improved city 
real estate in Duluth, Minneapolis or 
St. Paul, Minn. Get a property that is 
bringing you in an income every month. 
Beeth Realty Company, Sellwood Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. 
AUSTIN, Minn.; 120 acre farm; new im- 
provements, and tiled, $165 per acre; 
$5,000 down, balance 5 per cent interest, 
G. L. Johnson, R. No. 3, Glidden, Iowa. 
IF you want to buy Minnesota land, write 
the owner. C. H. Weld, Faribault, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
AN OPPORTUNITY—Have a well im- 
proved stock farm of 960 acres in north- 
eastern South Dakota, with good build- 
ings and plenty of water. Will help stock 
place and take share of proceeds if right 
party with A little capital will go in with 
me. If you want one of the few chances 
of a lifetime, write M. R. Baskervitle, 
Watertown, South Dakota. 
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NORTH Missouri farms for sale—670 
acres in Sullivan county, Mo. Extra 
good stock farm, 350 acres in cultiva- 
tion this year, balance timothy, clover and 
blue grass. Improvements: nine-room 
house, modern, electric lights, horse barn, 
two cattle barns, sale pavilion, corn cribs, 
silos. scales, implement sheds. Improve- 
ments cost more than $25,000 and are all 
in good condition. 1% miles from railroad 
station, 4% miles from county seat, 
Priced $115 per acre. 

624 acres in Grundy county, Mo. 290 
acres in cultivation, balance timothy and 
clover; all gently rolling prairie land. Im- 
provements: Eight-room dwelling, two- 
room tenant house, horse barn, cattle 
barn, corn cribs, implement sheds, etc. 
8 miles from railroad station and 16 miles 
from county seat. Priced $100 per acre. 

410 acres in Sullivan county, Mo. Well 
improved stock and grain farm, 300 acres 
in cultivation, balance timothy, clover and 
blue grass. Improvements:  Seven-room 
house, good barn, corn cribs, granary, 
machine shed, scales, hog house, ete. 
This farm is in extra good condition and 
is located on a state highway which will 
be hard surfaced within the next three 
years. 5 miles trom railroad station and 
county seat. Priced $125 per acre. 

440 acres in’ Sullivan county, Mo. Well 
improved stock farm, about half seeded to 
timothy and clover, balance in cultivation, 
Improvements: Six-room house, barn, cat- 
tle shed, corn cribs, water system with 
supply tank, chicken houses, etc. 8 miles 
from railroad station and county seat. 
Prices $85 per acre. 

Also, other Missouri farms for sale, 
ranging in size from 40 to 800 acres, Con- 
venient terms can be arranged on any of 
these farms. For further’ information 
write The Lincoin Land Company, Box 
1097, St. Joseph, Mo. 
SELL or lease cheap, might divide; 10,000 

acre ranch, woven wire fence, Oregon 
county, Mo.; 300 acres cultivated; several 
houses; good grass, well watered. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
IMPROVED corn and alfalfa farms; from 
$75 to $150 per acre. Land investments 
that will make you independent in five 
years. Write M. A. Larson, Realtor, 
Central City, Neb. 














RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poo 
price—only $25 with bundle tys 

tachment. Free catalog, showi 

of harvester. Box 528, Salina, k 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


FARMERS have trouble with g 
four horses aberast. Buy a 
draft equalizer; put your horses # 
in the_traces. Write what make 
plow you use. We send informath 

testimonials from farmers who 
and you will say, “f want one,” 
Plows, Inc., Beaver Crossing, Neb 
FOR SALE—25-50 Twin City t 

36-58 Case separator. Will t 
smaller rig or livestock. Carsten 
Stockton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film 
oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 
tion print from the best negative 
cents (silver). Interstate Finisher 
Charles City, Iowa, : 
Wallaces” Farmer classified a 
you in touch with a market for 

land that can be reached in no o 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Att 
patents and trade-marks, 803 B 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, Bs 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS—Don’t buy until 7 

our new low July prices. Chicks 
high-producing, disease-free flocks, 
teen varieties. 100 per cent live @ 
guaranteed. Member of the Interng 
and Iowa Baby Chick Associations, 
member, get our prices now. We 
parcel post. Cherokee Hatchery, 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 7 
DELLNER purebred chicks; 

Brown Leghorns, Sheppard Ancomi 
White and Barred Rocks, R, LD) 
White Wyandottes, $11; Buff Orp 
$12 per hundred, postpaid. 100 pé 
live delivery. Dellner Hatchery, 
Waterloo, Lowa. 
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WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Basy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
MONEY making farms 
western Wisconsin counties, Prices 
right; good terms. Will mail you our 
free pitcure catalog of farm bargains in 
this great dairy, corn, alfalfa and tobacco 
section. Wisconsin Farmers’ and Home- 
seekers’ Service Bureau, Marshfield, Wis. 
120 ACRES Barron county; near market; 
improved; bar jain; good soil; 110 acres 
plowed. Poor health. W. S. Beals, Che- 
tek. Wis. 
Wallaces’ Farmer clasgified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 








in central ,and 














WANTED—Man to represent well-estab- 

lished, progressive lowa firm. Good 
New-Bone Mineral Ration is sold direct to 
farmers and stock raisers. New-Bone is 
a product of exceptional merit. Good ter- 
ritory adjacent to your home town will 
be.assigned to you. Right man will earn 
big money the year ’round. Liberal com- 
mission paid on repeat orders. You'll be 
keenly interested in our proposition when 
details are explained to you. Write to us 
now. Stockman Supply Company, Marion, 


Iowa. 
LIVE STOCK 


GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS—tTwelve fancy high grade 
ieifers, eight weeks o'’d, the héavy 
milking kind; $20 each; shipped C, O. D. 
Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
Minn. 














HOLSTEINS 

HIGH-GRADE Holstein heifers—Am of- 

fering sixty head of bred heifers at 
prices that will move them; pasture short, 
They are from Wisconsin’s best dairy 
herds. Art Green, Stacyville, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 

HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 

weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
we = JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 

grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A, 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads: put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
































TOLUCA chicks. Serum treated, 
bred, best and cheapest. 0 
main line railway. We guarantee 
to arrive 100 per cent good cond 

money back. Fifteen varieties, 
alog giving care chicks. Toluca 
ery, Toluca, Ill. 
BEST White Leghorns chicks, 288 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Is 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingt 
assorted chicks, 100, $7. Guarant 
delivery, postpaid. Cattalog free. 
Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, 
SWEEPSTAKES winner American 
Tancred, Young White Leghorm 
to 300 egg lines. State culled 
spected. Chicks, $10, 100; $27, # 
1,000. Guaranteed to live. Ruckers 
try Farm, R. 29, Ottumwa, Lowa! 
SWEEPSTAKES winners National) 
Famous Firefly 288 egg line 8. @ 
State culled and inspected, hi 
100; $33, 300. Mated by E. H. R 
31, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
BABY chicks for June, July, 
Thirty varieties. Low prices. "3 
MeM irray, Webster City, Iowa. Ee 
CHICKS—$7, 100, up; finest quails 
breds. James Wiltse, Rulo, 


EGGS FOR HATCHE 


ANCONAS xa 

SINGLE Comb Ancona _hatcnl 

from stock direct from Sheppar® 

$4 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. § 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark 

roe, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY Sf 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pl 
bushel; hulled white sweet 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bus 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, 
dia, Kan. P 






































DAIRY DEPARTMENT AT A 
ROYAL 

Dairy cattle will be added to 
ican Royal Livestock Show this # 
the combined efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dam 
Breeders’ Associations and the # 
Royal. Premium money to mass 
this department has been seem 
Chamber of Commerce from 5@® 
business firms, breed associate 
cal breeders of dairy cattle. 
raised for each breed, the An 
Livestock Show will add 20 pes 
furnish facilities ont a 
staging a high class da 
will be made for five breeds of & 
tle—Ayrshires, Guernseys, »™ 
seys and Milking Shorthorns. 
mium money will compare fav® 
the leading dairy shows of @ 
and insure éntry of the best) BE 
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TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 

299—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 

SHORTHORNS 
¢—Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa. 
4 7—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
‘and R. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
Nowa; sale at Sioux City. 
g DUROCS 
ot. 2I—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 
m 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
“42—Mike Trier, Keota, lowa. 
Mt. 13 . H. Baumhover, Carroll, lowa. 
4 Melbourne, Ta. 


‘ 


. D. Waltemeyer, 
. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
‘ A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Jowa. : bs 
_ 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
_20—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
n, 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
1, 27—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
n, 28—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 
b. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
sb. 10-—-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


a. 
oad POLAND CHINAS 
ppt. 15—Fred Sievers, Audubon, Iowa, 
spt. 23—Andrew Holmes, Ames, lowa. 
29—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
het, 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Martus, Ta. 
Det, 6—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Act. 12—D. E. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 
wa. 
og 12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
het, 13—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
bet. 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, la. 
het, 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 
Det. 16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa, 
Net, 17—Dr. C. C. Franks, Grimes, Iowa. 
het. 20—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, Iowa. 
het. 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, lowa. 
Det. 23—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
het, 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Det. 24—H. A .Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
Det. 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
) 
) 


t, 28—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 

t. 29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 

‘ov. 7—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
an. 19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
an. 16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, Iowa, 
an. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa, 
an. 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
an. 28—Johnson Bros,, Leslie, Iowa, 
eb, 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City,~ Ia, 
eb. 3—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
eb. 9—E. C.- Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
eb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
eb. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 
leb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
b. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
eb, 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
eb. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
eb. 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
Towa. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

ug. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 

ug. 21—Messerschmidt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
ug. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa; sale 
in New Sharon: 

ppt. 22—-Blanke Bros., 
in New Sharon. 

ug. 25—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa: 

t. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa. 
.15—Bauer Bros,, Pierson, Iowa, 

- 16—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa, 

t. 22—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
ov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 
b.19—Ernst Bros., Marcus; Iowa. 
b.25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 
b. 26—L, L. Robbins, Hastings, lowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

.21—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
OV, 4—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 


Taintor, Ia.; sale 


pwa., 
eb. 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 


ppt. $—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
nov. 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 








pecial Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or diacon- 
me advertisements aiready running must bave 
Otice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
er than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
Ove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
C tion or special position. Our pages begin two go 
the yper on dnesday morning and no 
hges can be made after pages are made up. New 
‘ertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
‘ed a8 late as Monday morning of the week of 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 


H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


AMES I. HOAG, Office Address, 
Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


1101 








Field Notes 


Jas. J. Stadler, Chelsea, Towa, is rais- 
pigs this spring. He has one lit- 

& by Oh My, by Relfable Pathfinder; 
F litters by Thor, by Western Ex- 
68s; two litters by Master 3ob, by 
dmaster, and one litter by Pathmas- 

,, the Gerlach boar.—Advertising No- 


; 


Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, Iowa, has some 
g00d Tamworth sows bred for fall 
“* They are bred to Rose Hill An- 
4 oe one of the best breeding and 
af ars of the breed. Write for prices, 
oning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
Notice. 
og Zahs, Jr., Riverside, Iowa, has for 
fan extra nice boars and open gilts 
. 7 breeding. He is also offering 
Fors English Shepherd puppies from 
tg eeling parents. See his ad else- 
n this issue.—Advertising Notice. 

; ~<a & Sons, Earlham, Iowa, are 
theie Some real bargains in sows bred 
reireat herd boars. You will find 
Spotted Fosnee, in this herd. 

ent and write for tn- 

fe On Advertising Notice, cata 
. “4 Trier, Keota, Iowa, is raising 
by ih, this spring. They are nearly 
fire. There are a few litters 








by Commodore and one litter by Harvest- 
er. his is.a great lot of pigs—not a runt 
in the entire lot. Mr. Trier expects to be 
at the big shows this fall with a full herd. 
His fall sale date is October 12.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 

A few right good young things may be 
had from the toppy herd of Mr. Ed Ren- 
sink, of Morningside Herd, Hospers, Ifa. 
This herd is located in the heart of Sioux 
County, one of the greatest of all Iowa 
counties, and it is entirely in keeping to 
say that the herd ranks with the county 
in which it is located. This is not one 
of the largest herds in the state, but it 
is one that is well kept, up te date. A 
young bull, or a few heifers, from this 
herd will start anyone off in the Hol- 
stein business on the right track. Note 
Mr. Rensink’s card, which appears ¢lse- 
where in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 

TAYLOR & TAYLOR'S SPOTTED 
POLANDS 


Wherever Spotted Polands are grown, 
the name of Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Jowa, stands for better Spots. A recent 
visit to this herd found them with about 
125 spring pigs on hand, and they are 
certainly geod ones. They are by Wild- 
wood, Wildfire, Triangle and others. The 
Taylors will be at all the leading fairs 
this fall with the best line-up of Spots 
they have ever shown, They will have 
something in every class. Look them up. 
Their sale dates will be anounced later.— 
Advertising Notice. 

STRAMPE’S HEREFORDS 

A herd of Herefords of twenty or more 
years’ standing and one that has been 
well cared for, is that of Mr. Henry 
Strampe, of Paullina, Iowa. For several 
years past the splendid big 2,300-pound 
Beau Donald Ist has headed the herd and 
has filled the herd with a lot of good 
females. He is a double-bred Beau Don- 
ald, and without doubt one of the best of 
that great family. To follow Beau Don- 
ald 1st, the young bull, Standard 27th, 
was purchased, a Standard-Disturber bred 
youngster and a bull that is being count- 
ed on strongly. Conditions being favor- 
able, Mr. Strampe plans on a draft of- 
fering from his herd this fall.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 











A SAFE INVESTMENT 


Feed Capital Brand Meat Meal 


A 60% Protein Tankage for healthy 
and more profitable Hogs. 


Write for prices. 


OSCAR MAYER & CO., Madison, Wisconsin 














W-O-O-L! 


Our prices on wool are usualiy 3c to 5c 
higher, because we buy direct and sell only 
in car lots to eastern markets. Write us be- 
fore selling your 1925 clip. 


RUMBAUGH Weelsand Furs 


3135) We sth Se Des Moines 


SHORTHORNS. 


LEE 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 








Hinton, lowa 











Good Shorthorns of Distinguished Breeding | 


A select herd from which better : Shortborns 
emanate. More than that they are excellent milkers. 
A few young bulls for sale.—We also maintain a 
first class flock of Shropshires. 

DOHERTY BHOS., 


Rock Valley, Ia. 


POLLED SHORTHOKNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
helfefs bred to prize wimning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show berd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd 
S. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


ABERDEEN.ANGUS 
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OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGU 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at 100 00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 


Twelve months old. A good one. 
40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Buff Rock Eggs, $3 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wilson & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


Six Good Bualls—s to 30 months. 3 outeanding 
herd headers. Ericas and Blackbirds. You will 
hardly find tbe equal of one of these in lowa, or the 
20 years in the business. Herd numbers 

Theo. Nordstrom, Aurelia, lowa 


HEREFORDS. 


LOO aaa seems 


FO SALE. 72 
HEREFORD STEERS yearlings, ; 


90 calves. 
EDGAR SEDOKE, 





130 bead. 








eu 
AMERICA’S 
‘GREATEST 


200 Contestants 


~ 300 Head of Contest Stock 


U. S. Cavalry and 
Mounted Band 


threes Frontier Contest Ever Held 


ot 


General Admission $1.10. 
Free Bleacher Seats. 


Children 50c. 
Reserved Seats 25c and 


90c extra. Boxes $1.15 and $1.40. All prices 


include tax. 
reservations, write 


Cedar Rapids Amusement Ass’n 


Reduced Fares 
All Railroads 


$ , 
15,000.04, ET 


For descriptive circular or seat 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


x , 


"4 


Cash Prizl/ BUCK Fe 





RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulle of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 

Home of many champions. We 

grow them by the hundred. 

None better. Circulara of win- 

ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
suite are obtained. A. EB. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


Tamworth Also 2 fall boars and pige at 


weaning time. Best of breeding and individual 
merit. Priced for quick sale. Farm near Johnson Bta. 
on highway. J.J. Newlin, Kh. F. D., Grimes, la. 











ihe : Bacon” 





| Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. Junior 
yearling Herd Boar for sale at an attractive 
price. FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
Send ua your order for 


SPOTTED Sow a@ yearling sow bred to 


Harvester Boy for summer or fa!! farrow. Also 
daughters of Marvester Bey bred to The An- 
chor and Eng. Typefinder. We wii! keep them 
unti! safe in pig. Come or write for prices, 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Kartham, Ia. 


Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Spotted Poland seerscs ssc ss 


br 
raise the best in spots. 
Guarantee with pig and priced right. Cholera 


mmune. FT. M. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa. 





Am Now Booking Orders For 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA PIGS 


for July delivery of Feb. and March farrow; also 
have a few fa]! boars—one a real show hog. Al! etred 
by Ranger's Kainbow, the best breeding boar 
Spott Banger sired. Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Ia. 


HOLTZ’S SPOTS 


We welcome visitors at the farm at all times. 
The spring pigs are coming fine.—If you want @ 
Coon Hound _—_ writeus. We siways ve 
something for sale. erman Holtz, Avoca, la. 


POLAR D-CHINAS 











Ottumwa, lowa 
MOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Bire: Pietje 
lecrest 94.57 Ib. 





> also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 

BRemsink, Sicux Ce., Mespers, ia. 

for sale. Bred to 

Two nice 2 year old heifers {or selec. Bred to 


tober. Priced for quick sale at $100 each. Farm ad- 
joins town. J. W. Jensen & Son, Exira, Ia. 








POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice giite bred. for May lit- 
ters. Few due in early June. Write 
gM. P. RANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
now ready to ship. Priced reasonabie. 
Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 





“bring home 
For ‘Sale: Fall gilts, bred.\ 


DUROC JERSEXS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SOR, 
Sac County, Hiren. lowa. 


BAMPSHIKES 


HAMPSHIRES oo 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


CHESTEK WHITES 


Chester White Sows 


And gilts bred for Jane, Aug. or Sept. farrow. Sprin 
pigs in unrelated pairs and trios. Beet of quality 
breeding. Write for description and prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. McMINLEW BROS. & 
SONS, Melrese, Iowa. 


YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also gilte any age and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabs. Jr., Riverside, la. 























HORSES 


PAAR AAO 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chertnuta, 
roans, sorrela and bays. Percberons, biacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
ebeap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 


oe 





JACKE 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old The big type 
with lote of bone. Not high tn price. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature 
’ and list of breeders. 
The American & Delaine Merino Record 
KMENEIA. 











AUCTION EEKRS 


Col. H. S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 


who hold the World's record on Swine, 
Cattle and Land 


AUCTIONS 


Are our instructors Janoary 5 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. Why pay moret 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

19 years largest in world 
818 Wainmat St., Mansase City, Mo. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Gisacha: « . 



































LIVE STece 
AUCTION ERR 
Marian, tewa 


tows 
W.G. KRASCHE 























Don't let “Looks” 
cheat you out of Farm Profits 


Pick up a handful of Italian red clover seed 
and examine it as closely as you like. 

It can’t be told from the finest Michigan 
variety. 

The two /ook alike and fee/ alike—but right 
there the likeness ends. They certainly don’t 
grow alike. 

Thousands of acres of winter-killed Italian 
red clover explain why farmers this year in- 
sist on knowing the source of their clover seed 
and are not picking by “looks” alone. 

It is just as expensive to pick oil by “looks.” 


The dest and the worst can look identical. 
Your eye can’t detect the difference. 


But your motor can. It may not protest at 
first. But your engine knows when it is being 
cheated, and a wear-crop of repair bills is as 
certain as death and taxes. 


Make sure of the source 
of your oil 


Just as farmers today are going to dealers who 
handle certified seed, so farmers everywhere 
are making certain of the source of their oil. 
More motorists are driving up to dealers and 


asking for Gargoyle Mobiloil than for all 
other brands combined. They don’t buy oil 
of unknown quality and uncertain origin, just 
because it is peddled around at the back door 
and offered for a few cents less. Experience 
has shown that cheap oil seldom means 
cheap lubrication, and that low-cost-per- 
quart usually travels with high-cost-per-mile. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is made by the foremost 
lubrication specialists in the world. It is sold 
near your farm by a dealer who wants to, 
show you a cash-saving in your operating. 
costs. He wants you for a steady customer. 
He knows that in actual performance Mobiloil 
will save you real money over other oils, 

The Mobiloil dealer sells more than just 
oil. He gives advisory lubrication service 
which assures the grade, or grades, of Mobil- 
oil best suited to your car, tractor and truck. 
He bases his advisory service on the Mobiloil 
Chart of Recommendations, which hangs on 
his wall. Those recommendations are the 
work of a group of 38 engineers who spend 
their entire time analyzing motors under every 
conceivable operating condition. Their recom- 
mendations for low-cost lubrication have re- 
ceived the okay of practically every auto- 
motive manufactucer in America. 











nro 


| Sars 
.|Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 












Branches in principal 
cities. Address: NewYork, 
Chicago, or Kansas City 







Let this sign help you find 
lowest cost-per-mile 





“Cheap” red clover seea 


and dangerous lubri- 
cating oils have all the 
“looks” of the prize : 
winning varieties. , 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine Lubrication for the Fo 
Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in 
mer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in wi 
The correct oil for all other tractors is 
ified in our Chart. Ask for it at your de 





MAKE THIS CHART 
- YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
engine lubrication of prominent passe; 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indica 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” me . 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chall] 


















































at your dealer's, 
1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
NAMES OF . % = 
— gE 3 & E E 2 | 
gle|alelale 
RRS A jArc.} A jArc.} A JArc. 
Cadillac........ A |Arc.] A jArc.) A| ALA 
Chandler........ A |/Arc.}.A |Arc.} A |Are, 
Chevrolet FB... J... .)...decedeeeafeet efor A 
“ (other mod’s,) |Arc.|Are JArc.JAre. |Arc. |Are. 
Chrysler........ ALATAIA FL... .f.-edeers 
ge Brothers. .1 A jArc.] A jArc.| A |Arc.jAte. 
Durant 4...,...1 A JAreJArejAro. Are jArc.| 
BK. Fi ocee coe A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A {Ares 
ee EJ/EJEJE;JEJE 
Franklin, ..:.... BB| BB| BB BS BB/ B 
Hudson Super 6..} A jArc.} A AA Are D ps 
Hupmobile......] A JArc. A jArc.| A JA 
’ A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A jArc) A 
: A Are.) A os Re Arc.) A 
rc.JAre.JAre.JArc 
4A JArc.] A Arc. A A 
“A lace] A Vase. pc. fo 
A Arc} A Arc.| A jAre, 
A |Arc] A |Arc.] A jArc) & 
A Arc rc.jAre. Are 
$ Ace cifbee 
1 Jare JAre dare, fAre Ate 
aA JA | A jAte, 
4B 1B 4B ' 
A ee free free fer 
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